











THE RING OF AMASIS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HAND OF SEB KRONOS. 


pee HE papers entrusted to me by Count von Roseneck throw but little 
light upon the years which intervened between the events recorded 
in the last chapter and those I have still to relate. 

All the letters written by Juliet to her friend Madame de Mayen- 
dorff, during the first period of her unwedded widowhood, had been 
removed from the correspondence before it was placed in my hands ; 
and of what passed at Larnstein immediately after the death of 
Count Felix, I have no indication beyond an odd little notebook, 
filled for the most part with religious reflections, but containing also a few entries 
traced in a faint and almost illegible hand—probably his mother’s. 

The grief of the old count and countess for the death of their youngest son must 
have increased their anxiety at the precarious condition of their eldest and only 
surviving child. Insensible to the presence of all around him, Conrad continued to 
wander about like a restless spectre. He would pass whole days alone upon the spot 
where he had been found, after the disappearance of Felix, watching the river with 
haggard eyes; and at nightfall, the sound of his heavy trailing footstep up the stairs 
never paused at the doors which no hand opened. Over the floor of his own chamber, 
fast locked, that footstep sounded all night long; and the mourners, who made no 
attempt to interrupt his solitude, could hear him, as they passed the door of that 
chamber, muttering to himself, and often groaning aloud. 

Suddenly, however, a great change came over him. Though still unnaturally 
taciturn, he resumed the daily regularity of his previous occupations. At daybreak, 
his horse was at the door. The whole day long he was busily engaged about the 
estate. Accompanied by the inspector, he visited every part of it, set all things in 
order, and made provisions for the future which seemed to imply the intention of a 
lengthened absence. In the course of a single week he was thrice at Breslau. The 
following week he went there again, and this time he did not come back. Three days 
later, the coachman who had driven him to Breslau returned with a letter for the old 
count, in which Conrad bade farewell to his family in terms that revealed the vehemence 
of his grief. The letter was filled with incoherent self-reproaches for the death of his 
brother. Life, he said, had since become to him an almost insupportable burden. 
He could not hope for relief of mind so long as he remained among the scenes which 
recalled to him at every moment the cause of his affliction. He was, therefore, on his 
way to St. Petersburg, with the intention of enrolling himself in the Russian army, 
now on active service in the Caucasus; and he implored his father and mother, and 
Juliet, if they should never see him again, to let their forgiveness rest upon his 
memory. 

The family were not much surprised, either at this decision, or at the language in 
which it was announced. Though they knew that Conrad had no cause to reproach 
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himself, yet their calamity was so sudden, and the victim of it so nearly and dearly 
related to him, that they could easily understand how the fact of his having been the 
sole spectator of a catastrophe all his efforts had failed to prevent, must have increased 
the anguish and the horror with which he recalled it. 

Conrad was absent from Larnstein nearly three years. His letters from the 
Caucasus were few and brief; but at last, in the spring of the year 1817, his father 
received from him a long one, announcing his return. Among the pulses, however, 
set beating faster in the old man’s heart by his receipt of this good news, was one to 
which a message from a still more distant land had said, ‘‘ Thou shalt be the last!” 
and he was found dead in his chair with the letter in his hand. He died without pain, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, which closed his eyes gently on the hope of his son’s return. 

It was as lord and master of Larnstein that Conrad returned to the house of his 
fathers, to find it s#// a house of mourning. The firm step which now crossed the 
long-silent floor of the old hall, was that of a man whose natural powers of endurance 
and command had been brought to maturity in the hardy life of a barbaric camp. His 
tall stature had acquired a stateliness which seemed to increase the height of it. His 
sinewy frame had the consistency of the bronze to which a sculptor confides his con- 
ception of a demi-god. His whole bearing and manner had grown more self-assured, 
and had in them the severe suavity characteristic of men who have fought down strong 
passions, and conquered the prerogative of a reliance on their own powers which 
imposes its authority upon others. It is the attribute of those who assume undisputed 
precedence in the great ceremony of life. 

The most striking novelty, however, in the present conduct of Conrad von Roseneck 
was that he now spoke with frankness and frequency of all that was still most painful 
in the recollections of Juliet and his mother. So far from avoiding such topics, he 
seemed to seek occasions for dwelling upon them. But this he did with a tact so 
sympathetic, and so unobtrusive, that the two ladies were irresistibly drawn by it into 
a more and more constant and unrestrained interchange of ideas with him upon all 
that related to the death of Felix; and thus at last, these sore subjects began to 
arrange themselves, under his guiding touch, into harmony with the general effect of 
a picture of the past which, though pensive, was no longer painful. In the suggested 
composition of this mental picture he employed a consummate skill; softening, little 
by little, every harsh outline in the background; throwing, from time to time, new 
and brighter lights upon the foreground; and yet carefully concealing the relation of 
these effects to the initiative of his own suggestions. On the subject of that picture 
Juliet’s thoughts had brooded for two years in the unbroken silence of a profound 
isolation. She now began to experience the long-missed charm of companionship in 
thought, and the comfort of a common interest, which Conrad had the art to invest 
with every appearance of the spontaneous result of her own volition. In this kindly 
task of consolation his efforts were indefatigable, and his patience unremitting. 

Within little more than a year after his return to Larnstein, the old countess 
rejoined her husband, and was laid beside him in the family vault. As Conrad and 
Juliet stood together by the grave of their common mother, the death which re-united 
the old seemed to have bequeathed to the young couple a life insupportably solitary, if 
not henceforth united ; nor could Juliet then find in her heart any voice to oppose the 
voice of Conrad when it pleaded for such a union—not with the passion of a lover, but 
the pathos of a tried and faithful friend. This plea, indeed, was urged with such 
perfect abnegation of all personal desire, and such a quiet resignation of whatever 
happiness it was beyond his power to crave, or hers to bestow; while, at the same 
time, every reason for compliance with it, to which an exclusive consideration of her 
interests might have prompted Juliet, was so delicately employed by Conrad in favour 
of his own, that she was innocently led to regard as a noble duty, and sacred sacrifice, 
the step from which, if asked to take it upon any other grounds, she would have 
recoiled with an invincible repugnance. Instead of saying to her, ‘‘ You are an 
orphan,” he said, ‘‘ /am an orphan.” Instead of speaking of the relations which had 
gradually been established between them by their common memories of the past, and 
their common sorrow for the dead, as if those relations were the conditions of a solace 
to which she had now accustomed her daily life, he alluded to them only as a source 
of saving strength to himself. 

But in the innermost soul of Conrad all was not so peaceful as might be inferred 
from the smoothness on the surface. An indication of this occurs in the following 
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portion of a letter written by Juliet, some months before the death of the old countess, 
and her subsequent engagement to Conrad. 


Juliet to Theresa. 
(EXTRACT. ) 


I begin to fear that the fatigues of his last campaign must have shaken Conrad’s 
health, to an extent which no one could guess from his habitual appearance, or his 
great muscular strength. There are moments when his face suddenly seems bloodless, 
his eyes fixed and glassy, and his features contracted by a fearful spasm. Such 
attacks are, he tells me, the after-effects of a violent fever, brought on by a wound 
that nearly proved fatal to him; and he suspects that the coarse remedies of the 
Russian army surgeons may have been more permanently detrimental to his constitu- 
tion than the fever itself. Happily, these seizures, though painful, are not dangerous ; 
but I shall never forget the evening when I first witnessed one of them. 

Conrad and I were playing at chess, and mother dozing in her armchair by the fire. 
The night was wild and gusty. We could hear the doors creaking in the empty rooms 
above, and the whole house seemed full of sighing noises ; while the dead leaves, blown 
round it by the autumn storm outside, kept up a continual patter on the window panes. 

Conrad, as I need hardly tell you, is a splendid chess-player, whereas I am a very 
poor one. But he contrives to equalize our forces by calculating to a nicety the value 
of the pieces he gives me. That night, the game had lasted longer than usual ; and I 
really think we were both very much in earnest about it, each of us doing our best to 
win. For the first time, I seemed from the outset to have divined the plan of my 
adversary’s battle, and had so arranged my game that, whenever he tried to catch me, 
I was ready with a countermove which surprised him. At one moment, he seemed to 
have quite lost patience ; and, seeing him so excited, I exerted all my wits to resist 
his attack, which was boldly conceived and hotly pressed. He was so bent upon 
harassing my Queen that his usual caution failed him, and he laid his King open to 
me. At last, however, exclaiming—‘‘ Now, Juliet, you cannot escape me!” he made 
a master move with his King’s Knight, just as I had made sure of checkmating him. 
I was so vexed, that I had a strong mind to upset the board; when suddenly, as if by 
enchantment, the whole game appeared completely changed. 

A single piece had achieved this miracle. A Castle, which I thought I had been 
keeping in reserve, well protected in a corner, on the enemy’s side, was standing out 
in full check to Conrad’s King. I did not notice this piece in its new position, till 
Conrad had withdrawn his hand from the board; and then I fancied for a moment 
that it must have been accidentally displaced by his sleeve. But as there were other 
pieces in the way, which, in that case, must have been upset, I am to this hour 
absolutely unable to imagine how my Castle got half across the board without my 
noticing it ; for I am confident that I did not move it myself. I had no time, however, 
to investigate the mystery ; for, on looking towards Conrad for an explanation of it, 
I saw that his face had become livid, his lips blue, and his eyes fixed in a fearful stare, 
with an expression of intense terror. 

To add to the strange horror of this sudden metamorphosis, mother, who was 
dreaming in her sleep, began to mutter, ‘‘ Yes, Felix, I know, I know!” 

I tried to assist Conrad, who had risen from his chair. But he waved me back, 
and staggered out of the room, feeling his way with both hands along the wall, like a 
blind man. 

I have never said a word about this to mother, who was fortunately asleep when it 
happened. But I asked her afterwards what she had been dreaming about, and 
repeated to her the words she had muttered in her sleep. She had forgotten every- 
thing, however, and could not even recollect that she had been dreaming. 

We have never played at chess since that evening; and I feel that I shall never 
have the nerve to play this game again with Conrad. 


In another letter, written much about the same time, Juliet says— 


I am afraid, Theresa, that Conrad is trying to hide from me the real cause of these 
mysterious seizures, and that the frightful recollections of the 14th of September must 
have something to do with them. 
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I can perfectly understand this, though it makes me more anxious about him. For 
the first time in his life, Conrad has found himself confronted with Providence, and 
compelled to submit to the operation of a will higher than his own, and inscrutable 
by any of the intellectual methods to which his mind is accustomed. 

Ah, my dearest friend, without faith in the love of God, how fearful would be the 
evidences of His power! I knowit is in the nature of Conrad to look upon himself as 
responsible for the failure of his efforts to save my lost darling. For he is sensitively 
conscientious, and severely self-judging ; whilst, at the same time, he is not a religious 
man—not, at least, in our sense of the word. His character, lofty in all ways, is 
childlike and submissive in none. I do not judge him on that account, nor even love 
and revere him the less. For he is certainly not an ¢rreligious man; and his whole 
being is, not only just and upright, but generous, tender, and unselfish, to a degree 
that brings the tears in my eyes whenever I think of his goodness to myself, and our 
lost one. Father, whose own faith was as firm and pure as a crystal rock, used to 
say—‘‘ There is no cause to be anxious about Conrad’s indifference to religious dogma. 
Instead of reproaching him for not having religious convictions, we should honour 
him for replacing the convictions he cannot conscientiously profess, by so strict an 
adherence to all the duties imposed on him by the noble severity of his own character. 
Let him alone. I have no fear for his future. The day is sure to come when love, the 
grand teacher of us all, will enter my boy’s heart ; and then the scales will drop from 
his eyes, and his hands will involuntarily clasp themselves in a prayer that needs no 
prompting from without.” 


With one other extract from Juliet’s correspondence I may now drop the curtain 
on the picture it presents. 


Juliet to Theresa. 


Conrad has alarmed us exceedingly. This time mother was with us, and saw what 
happened. But luckily she only saw in it an accident. I saw more, and was dreadfully 
frightened. This event, however, has been the salvation of us all from a dreadful 
death ; and I now recognize in it the hand of Providence, which uses evil for beneficent 
purposes. 

It was a fine warm afternoon. Conrad had engaged us to drive over, in the pony- 
carriage, to the old water-mill by the Giant’s Seat. 

He accompanied us on horseback, sometimes riding beside our little carriage, and 
sometimes on before, to the spot at which he had promised us a pleasant surprise. 

But here I must tell you, by the way, that Conrad has contrived, with extraordinary 
skill and taste, to bring all the most beautiful views about Larnstein within the circuit 
of the park itself. The old straight carriage drives have been done away with, or so 
changed that they now wind in and out among the thickets, sometimes plunging under 
deep masses of foliage, sometimes sloping into long green vistas, or breaking upon 
the loveliest open views. 

After winding about in this way for about three-quarters of a mile, we came 
unexpectedly upon a sight of the old mill which was quite new to me. Unnoticed by 
us, the foliage on each side of the road had given place to a high grassy terrace over- 
hanging the ravine. The whole scene was as enchanting as it was unexpected. To 
the right, the Giant’s Seat rose abrupt, and bare of herbage. A vast white cloud was 
settled, in slumberous masses, on the summit of it; and the height of the rock, with 
the afternoon light full upon it, had the strange effect of seeming to give height to the 
sky itself, which above the cloud was of the deepest blue. In that deep blue air, above 
the rock and the cloud, two brown hawks were hovering. Over one half of the ravine, 
beneath us, was drawn a transparent veil of purple shadow, while the opposite slopes 
were bathed in a warm yellow glow. 

Deep in the bottom of the glen we could see the old mill, crouching between the 
cool wet slabs ; and the only sounds upon the stillness were the distant noise of the 
shattering water, and the faint groaning of the mill-wheel, over which a little phantom 
rainbow appeared and disappeared at intervals. 

We lingered about this delightful spot till the afternoon had deepened round us 
unperceived ; and Conrad, reminding us that we had still to visit the mill, pushed on 
his horse toward the new mountain road, making signs to the coachman to follow. 
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I leaned back in the carriage, pensive and dreamy. There was something soothing 
in the stillness of the autumn air. The view we had just been admiring had drawn my 
thoughts towards Conrad, for it was indeed his creation. He was riding on before us 
slowly, and he never looks to more advantage than when on horseback. At the 
junction of this old carriage drive with the new road, there is a finger-post ; which 
now came in sight, with its long arm and stretched forefinger pointed at us, almost as 
if it were trying to warn us back. So, at least, I have since fancied. 

Conrad was just in front of the finger-post, and going to turn the corner. Suddenly 
he gave a faint cry. I saw him fling up his arms, and put his hands before his eyes. 

He reeled back in his saddle, as if he had been shot through the heart ; and the 
next moment he was stretched upon the ground, senseless. We jumped out of the 
pony carriage, and ran to assist him. At the same moment the groom, who was 
following, had also reached the spot and got down from his horse. 

While we were still stooping over Conrad, we were startled by a stupendous noise 
close to us ; and, looking up, we perceived that the mill had become invisible. Hardly 
a hundred yards in front of us, an enormous fragment of rock, wrapped in a smoking 
cloud of white dust, lay sheer across the road, and barred the passage we had so 
nearly reached. The ponies took fright, turned round, and dashed homewards at full 
speed ; but the upsetting of the carriage, which impeded their pace, fortunately enabled 
the coachman to stop them and bring them back. 

All this while, we were about Conrad. He soon came to himself, and no one but 
I had any suspicion of the true cause of his fall. Having seen, however, more than 
one of these seizures before, I could have no doubt as to the nature of this one. 

For the rest, thank God, Conrad was not the least hurt, nor did any of us get a 
scratch or a bruise. 

Before the groom returned with another carriage we had time to examine the 
landslip.. The wall to the right, along the new road, is only just built. The workmen 
had not given it sufficient support ; andit had broken down, bringing with it a portion 
of the rock itself, just at the moment when, but for Conrad’s accident, we should all 
have been passing under it, and must infallibly, in that case, have been crushed 
to death. 


I need add nothing to these extracts, which illustrate the point to which this 
unhappy man was brought. 

No matter how strongly he might struggle against it, he remained a prey to the 
relentless action of a power unapparent to those around him, and incredible to himself. 
In vain did he endeavour to convince himself of the unreality of apparitions. 

Tue HAND was there. 

The spectral amethyst on that unearthly hand continued to smite and pierce him 
with its tormenting rays. 

Not always, however. Not when he was prepared, and even eager, to behold it. 
He could not bring it before him by expressly exciting his imagination. He had ojten 
tried to do this. For, if he could succeed in such an attempt, then, he thought, the 
spell would be broken, and he might rest assured that the spectre he could evoke by 
the power of his will, he should always, by the same power, be able to dismiss. 

Failing in this attempt, he had hoped at least to accustom himself to the spectral 
visitant he could neither summon nor exclude. In that case, familiarity might destroy 
the terror of it. And he laboured to render the thought of the thing familiar to his 
mind. Labour lost! In the full enjoyment of untroubled health, and the restored 
pride of intellectual power, when the last apparition had ceased to affect him more 
than the dim recollection of a half-forgotten dream, then, by ways the most unexpected, 
and ever with increased significance, It returned. 

In the thick of the barbarous battle he had seen that ghostly hand turn aside the 
musket that was levelled at his head. Among the autumn woods at Larnstein, when 
nothing else betokened the impending destruction, which but for its mysterious 
intervention, he could not have escaped, it had pointed from a common finger-post, to 
warn him back. And once before, over the chessboard, to which his superstition 
assigned a symbolic significance, when he had boasted that Juliet could not escape 
him, it had crossed his game with an unmistakable intimation that It, the Spectre, 
would know how to baulk him yet. 
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Would the thing execute its menace? Would his be always the only eye to see 
the apparition? Or would it, at some later time, reveal itself to others also? These 
were the doubts that now assailed him; and in these doubts he lived on, between the 
wildest hopes and the wildest terror. 

He had built up for himself an elaborate edifice of internal law. In this system, 
the relations of cause and effect were so close as to leave no room for inactivity in the 
chain of consequences. The system accorded efficiency to action only, assuming that 
causation could not exist without it. The thing that was not done was not at all, and 
no effect could be attributed to that which had, itself, no existence. 

This is why the inscription on the Egyptian ring had so powerfully fascinated his 
imagination. It was as if the thesis of his own invention had arisen from the tomb, 
fortified by the authority of twenty centuries. On the same principle it was, that he 
had so cautiously considered each external manifestation of his will, and so scrupulously 
weighed every action of his life. He reduced all his moral responsibilities to this 
equation—so much action, so much responsibility ; and to the strict observance of his 
own law he had, at all times, and in all things, adhered with an inflexible fidelity ; 
never opposing, never evading, never flinching from it. In the protection of this law 
he had long sought security, and to the assurance of this law he now clung with all 
the energy of despair. From his own point of view, and by the measure of his own 
system—a system maintained with unshaken conviction, and obeyed with unswerving 
devotion—he had never failed or been wanting ; nor, under any provocation, had he 
ever humiliated himself in his own eyes. He dared not, he could not, do so. For his 
system left him not so much as a footsbreadth for escape from failure. A system 
which did not admit of weakness could not provide for pardon. On either side of the 
line traced out so clearly by his narrow law, all was chaos, and one step beyond his 
inch of solid ground, there was nothing but the abyss. Mediation was impossible 
where there was nothing intermediate. At the summit of his severe religion, in the 
place of a compassionate Christ, stood an inexorable Necessity, and its hand was not 
the hand of a merciful God, but the relentless Hand of Seb Kronos. 


CHAPTER X.! 
SILBERBLICK. 


Tue day fixed for the wedding of Conrad and Juliet dawned without a cloud. It 
had been settled that the ceremony should take place in the private chapel of the 
chateau, and in the presence of only a few witnesses, all of them intimate friends of 
the family. 

Conrad had long been looking forward to this moment, for he felt that it would be 
the crisis of his life, and he was forewarned by many premonitory sensations that the 
Spectre would appear. By fixing in his mind the certainty of its apparition, he had 
endeavoured to prepare himself for the shock of a terror which was not unforeseen, 
although he could not calculate the precise moment of its assault. But it was neither 
of Heaven nor of Hell that he sought strength for the final conflict ; and when he felt 
that he was master of himself, he went to meet his bride. 

Those who have visited the silver mines at Freiburg or in the Hartz, are probably 
familiar with a beautiful but fugitive phenomenon which occurs during the process of 
melting the ore. It lasts only an instant, and the miners call it Si/berdlick. When, in 
its liquid state, the heated metal first comes into contact with the air, it emits a 
momentary iridescence of vivid colours in rapid motion. This iridescence is produced 
by the impure alloy which, under a light whitish cloud, suddenly combines with a 
portion of the oxygen in the atmosphere. While it lasts, the molten mass is seized 
with a whirling movement, and gives out the most brilliant tints. In a moment, 
however, the movement stops; and che metallic surface, losing all its lustre, becomes 
perfectly opaque. Then, there is a further change, and the dulness of the surface is 
succeeded by the smooth lucid polish of the pure silver Under the influence of 


1 This chapter, and the one that follows it, are an abridged account of circumstances, conversations, and 
feelings, recorded at much greater length, some of them in a memoir by Madame de Mayendorff, and others in 
an autobiographical statement by the count himself, which complete the papers I received from him.—E. de V. 
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intense heat, all the particles of foreign matter have been dissipated. But at the 
bottom of the crucible they have left a trace of their passage—one small black spot. 

The miners say, ‘* Reines Silber blickt nie,” the pure silver has no silberdlick. The 
fire, finding nothing more to consume, leaves—on the surface a smile, in the interior a 
raging heat, deep at bottom of all, a black spot. And this is the silberdlick. 

Such was the smile upon the face of Conrad as he stood before the altar at the 
side of his betrothed. His thoughts were not in the sanctuary. He was waiting for 
the Spectre, and arming himself for a supernatural combat. He knew it would appear ; 
and, for the first time, he felt himself a match for his ghostly assailant. He was 
silently challenging the whole world of spirits to banish that smile from his face ; and 
his senses, all on the alert, were throwing out scouts and outposts in every direction 
to signal the movements of his phantom foe. For he was confident of his power to 
withstand its onset, if he had but timely notice of its approach ; and, in that case, the 
Ghost would be beaten before it could come into the field. 

Meanwhile the nuptial service went on with solemn decorum. The moment was 
come for the benediction, and the priest called upon the bride and bridegroom to 
join hands. 

Collecting all his forces, and setting them in battle order, Conrad once more 
scrutinized every nook and corner of the chapel. The survey, though instantaneous, 
was accurate and complete ; and its result was reassuring. Wherever a shadow could 
lurk, wherever a single ray of dubious light could steal, behind every column, along 
every wall, probing every crevice, sounding each chink, tracking the motes in the sun- 
beam, and searching the faintest shimmer on the flint, his mind sent forth its sentinels 
and spies. 

They reported that the field was clear; and boldly he put out his hand to join the 
hand of Juliet in an eternal union. 

lt was there. 


(To be continued.) 
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ROWING AT OXFORD. 


By W. H. GRENFELL. 








LL those who wish to be coached during the present term are 
requested to be at the College Barge at 2.15.” This invitation is 
up in the Porter’s Lodge of St. Giles’s College, as it is up in the 
Porters’ Lodges of the various other Oxford Colleges, at the 
beginning of the October term to catch the eye of the unwary 
freshman. Among those who are looking at it without any 
certain idea of what they mean to do that afternoon is one 
Graham, a freshman, who has just come up from a non-rowing 
school; but, although he has never handled an oar, nature has 

been physically kind to him and given him 

good lungs which he has well tested at his 
public school on the football field and running 
track, a straight, strong back, and legs 
which have already stood him in good 
stead. There he stands eyeing the inoffen- 
sive document, little dreaming what toil and 
drudgery and what glorious reward it may 
mean to him should he respond to its call. As 
yet he has not made up his mind in which 
direction to seek the athletic laurels of which 
his brows are not accustomed to be bare— 
triumphs on the running path, the cricket and 
football fields, he feels to be not outside his 
grasp, but fate or chance turns his steps 
towards the river, and little does he think he 
is about to court a mistress who will brook no 
rivals. He sits down in the College Barge, 
full of aspirants like himself, whose ideas, like 
his, have not got beyond the ‘‘ put the oar in 
deep and pull it out with a jerk” school, and te ricHT REvD. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., CHRIST 

m4 * 4 ° ° CHURCH, BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. NO. 4 IN THE 
who still believe in the existence of the aquatic OXFORD EIGHT, 1829 (FIRST UNIVERSITY RACE). 
heroes in Quida’s books, who flourish an 

enormous biceps (about the worst thing a rowing man can have) in the face of an 

admiring and terrified captain, and after that never get into a boat or touch an oar 

till the day of the race, which they naturally win in a paddle. 

Two men in earnest conversation are standing at the end of the barge—the one 
looks solemn and phlegmatic—the other quick and vivacious. These our hero is 
informed are the captain and secretary of the College Boat Club. The captain is a man 
of few words, but his whole soul is in the College Boat and its fortunes, and he has never 
been known to say much save on the one topic which absorbs his thoughts, and on 
which he has been known at times to wax almost eloquent. The secretary is less 
reverent and has even been known to jest on the sacred theme. The latter comes up to 
our freshman. 

‘* Have you ever rowed before ?” 

‘* No.” 
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‘* Have you weighed ?” 

‘*Yes. I’m 12st. 6lbs.” 

** All right then, will you row three in my four? ” 

Into the boat our hero gets—puts his stretcher the right length, and starts for his 
first row on the Isis. The secretary stands up in the stern and begins to inculcate the 
first principles of oarsmanship. Very difficult they seem at first, and so different 
from what he had expected. ‘‘ Now you must try not to row with your arms. Do all 
your work with your body and legs. Get your hands out with stroke and swing your 
body down with his: slowly forward and sharp back, but keep swinging the whole 
time,” and the mysteries of a sharp recovery, feathering clean, and raising the hands 
sharply over the stretcher are duly explained to him. Graham got out of the boat with 
the conviction firm upon him that rowing, or at all events rowing in racing form, was 
a very much more complicated exercise than at first sight it appeared, still he felt that 
he had received sufficient encouragement from the coach to make it worth while to 
come down to the river again—besides which 
the rowing men, especially to one who had 
all his friends to make, seemed such good 
sorts and so ready to take any amount of 
trouble over people they had never seen be- 
fore. As he was walking back to college 
under the grand old elms in Christ Church 
Meadows—the captain and secretary were 
walking behind him. Says the secretary 
to the captain—‘‘ Did you see that chap 
rowing three in my boat? Well, he’s 
awfully strong and plugged like fun and 
can swing his body right down to his 
knees—but he’s awfully rough and knows 
nothing about it, and made the boat roll 
like a tub.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the taciturn captain, ‘‘ I 
was watching him, he has the making of an 
oar, and we mustn’t lose him: he knows 
nothing about it as you say—but it’s much 
easier to teach a man something entirely 
new, than to get him out of a bad habit, 
and I would much rather coach a man who G: NICKALLS, MAGDALEN COLLEGE, PRESIDENT 0.U.B.C. 1890 ; 

: NO. 2 IN THE OXFORD EIGHT, 1837; NO. 7, 1888 AND 1889; 
knows nothing than one who has been badly xo. 6, 1890. WINNER OF THE WINGFIELD SCULLS, 1887, 
taught. l’ll ask him to come to my rooms 1888, AND 1889; ames” * THE DIAMOND SCULLS, 1888, 
to-night and we’ll see if we cannot get Smith 
to come to.” From that hour our hero’s fate is settled. He goes to the wine, he is 
flattered by the notice taken of him by so august a person as the captain of the 
college crew—he even meets Smith who rowed two in the last University race. The 
talk turns upon rowing, last term’s Eights, whether the boat is likely to go up or down 
next summer, the prospects of next term’s Torpids, and the chances of the present 
term’s college Four. He is fired by the rowing mania —he too will see if he cannot 
do something to uphold the college flag upon the river. So regularly he treads the 
accustomed path to the barge, little thinking at first that he is destined to tread it 
almost daily during the four years of his Oxford career. 

Under the careful coaching of the college rowing staff he makes quick progress ; 
he puts his name down for his college novice Fours, designed to bring out those who 
have not rowed in Torpid or Eight, and practices every day : then comes his first race 
in a boat, attended with all the excitement of a novel experience. The race is rowed 
in heats ; his crew wins, and he knows he has distinguished himself at three. This has 
brought him pretty well down to the close of his first October term, which finds him a 
confirmed ‘‘ wet-bob,” a devoted slave of the oar, and rowing in a trial crew for next 
term’s Torpid. 

The Easter term reveals him rowing five in his Torpid and in regular training. 
Down he goes to the river every afternoon as regular as clockwork at 2.15 to the 
college barge, to be coached as regularly by the staff of the College Boat Club. Often 
he sees the University Eight swing by at their practice on the home course before they 
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leave to row on wider, deeper, and rougher waters; and he wonders in his mind 
whether he himself will ever be such as they, and wear the broad blue ribbon of 
university aquatic ambition, and do battle for a/ma mater on the historic course. 

At last come the Torpid Races, the event for which he has suffered much in many 
places, and our hero acquits himself well, and does yeoman service according to his 
lights. He has now raced in an eight-oared boat, and has completed the first portion 
of his aquatic career with sufficient distinction to be pretty secure of a place in the 
College Eight in the next, the summer term. 

When that term opens, our friend is rowing at his old place five in the College 
Eight which is sixth on the river. He is now initiated for the first time into the 
mysteries of the sliding seat, and cannot help sliding too soon. Also, when the crew 
go into a light boat for the first time, he is painfully conscious of his want of water- 
manship ; when the boat rolls he feels doubtful as to which has the best of it, he or 
his oar. As the races draw near, the crew goes into strict training, and breakfast 
together by turns in each others’ rooms, and 
dine together in hall, on fare specially provided 
for them, according to immemorial custom. 

The first night of the Eights is now upon them : 
the first of the six nights’ racing which is to decide 
the place of each college on the river for the year. 
Graham confesses to feeling akin to trepidation 
and a great dryness of the throat as he walks 
down to the barge with number six, but forgets 
about both in the preliminary spin. The feeling 
comes back however as he watches the second 
division races which are decided before the first. 
Ah! here they come! The leading boat is well 
away anyhow as she comes through the Gut ; but 
the second boat’s head is shooting across the 
stream—that means a bump; and one can hear 
the shouts of triumph from the partizans of the 
successful boat even from here. ‘‘I hope that 
won’t happen to us. Anyhow, it’s our turn now. 
I wish my mouth wasn’t so dry ; and the tea and 
brandy seem to have stopped about a quarter of 
the way down my throat.” 


‘ ITTY, ? COLLEGE ; ON is ti is s Z inc Z rt. 
SIR JOSEPH W. CHITTY, BALLIOL COLLEGE; OXE OF By this time he is standing on the college raft 
THE JUDGES OF HER MAJESTYS HIGH COURT OF (<a, * . PRC, = . Pre~ a 
JUSTICE. NO. 2 IN THE OXFORD CREW (First Race): ‘* Now, then, get in all,” says the captain. ‘* Shove 
EASTER, 1849; NO. 4 IN SECOND RACE, DECEMBER, her out!—Forward all!—Are vou ready ?— 
1849 ; STROKE 1851 AND 1852}; PRESIDENT O.U.B.C., a ‘ ms . ne * laps he 
1851; WINNER OF THE UNIVERSITY PAIRS, 1549, Paddle ! And Graham finds himself half- 
g >; WINNER P L RG iLET AT HENLEY = r “ ° 
iin aes. Gitbe channchaunces.aumate, valinean way down to the start before he has time to 
LAW SCHOLAR, FELLOW OF EXETER COLLEGE. think any more about the matter. Then comes 


the most agonizing six minutes of the lot—the waiting at the post before the start. 

There goes the five minutes’ gun. Plenty of time yet. Half the college is on the 
bank, ready to run up with their crew, and armed—some of the trusted ones—with 
various implements for making diabolical sounds should the crew come within striking 
distance of the boat ahead. 

A few last words from the captain—‘‘ Now, mind you keep your eyes in the boat, 
and watch the time every stroke, and whatever you do, don’t hurry.” 

Bang! There goes the minute-gun—only one minute before the start. ‘‘ Shove 
her out. Paddle a stroke, bow. Hold tight to the bung, cox. Keep her stern 
out.” The stroke of the Torpids is on the bank counting the seconds. ‘‘ Half a 
minute gone.” ‘‘ Three-quarters gone.” ‘‘ Forward all!” Nota sound to be heard 
save the counting of the seconds from the bank—‘‘ Ten seconds more, nine, eight, 
seven, six, five, four, three, two, one, Bang / and simultaneously with the flash of the 
gun ninety-six oars swish through the water as twelve boats dash off in pursuit of the 
one in front and flight from the one behind. What a swirl there is on the water, and 
what a roar of voices fills the air! ‘* Well started, St. Giles’s. Well rowed, all! 
You’re gaining—you’re gaining!” Our hero hears but a confused din from the bank. 
He thinks of nothing but rowing his hardest, and never takes his eyes off the outside 
shoulder of number seven; but still, as he swings his body down, he cannot help 
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seeing the boat behind, and fancying that it is further from them than when they started 
—and now he is sure of it. Hurrah! there is no fear from them ! 

But what is this? the roar from the bank is increasing, and seems more mingled 
and confused than it was before, and every now and again there comes to his ear the 
cry of ‘*St. James’s! Well rowed, St. James’s!” mixed up with ‘‘ You’re gaining, 
St. Giles’s!” Ah, they must be near the boat ahead ! and the two crowds of supporters 
on the bank must be mingling. How he wishes he could look round and see how close 
they were! But all he has to do is to watch seven’s back and keep time, and pick it 
up if stroke should quicken. 

Stroke’s oar grazes the bank—they must be near the Gut now. He can just see the 
cox’s face quivering with excitement while he shouts, ‘‘ You’re gaining every stroke!” 
And what is this? The boat is suddenly dancing up and down like a cork upon a 
troubled sea ; he knows what that means—they are in the “‘ wash” of the St. James’s 
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boat. Then above all the shouts he hears the voice of the old rattle, wielded by a 
reliable hand, which tells them they are within striking distance. 

Stroke quickens. ‘‘ Now then, pick it up.” The rudder goes on hard—five can see 
the white foam fly—a fever of expectancy upon cox’s face—then a gloomy look of 
disappointment, and the rudder is hard on the other way. 

‘Ah! they have made a shot in the Gut and missed. The boat rolls—they have 
taken a bad Gut, and had a fruitless spurt taken out of them. A yell of triumph goes 
up from St. James’s on the bank, as their boat has gained a good half-length. A ding- 
dong race ensues all up the Willows—one continued spurt, each boat doing all it 
knows. Graham cannot help wondering how long it can possibly go on, and whether 
each stroke will not be his last. He doesn’t know whether they are gaining or not. 
The rattle is still on, and they are really creeping up inch by inch. Now they are 
overlapping a foot, but still St. James’s struggles gamely to get away, and the coxswain 
will not risk another shot, but whispers to the stroke, who calls upon his crew for one 
final spurt, which each one responds to as well as he is able. Ah! what’s that little 
shock. The yell from the banks from every Gilesian throat proclaims it a bump. 
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‘*Hurrah! Well rowed, St. Giles’s !”—Then a ‘‘ Well rowed, St. James’s !””—‘‘ Well 
rowed, St. Giles’s!” passes between the two crews themselves, and they paddle to the 
bank to get out of the way of the crews coming up behind. After these have all passed 
the St. Giles’s crew paddle proudly to their College Barge to be received by the welcoming 
shouts of victory from all the available members of the College assembled on the raft. 
How pleased every one is!’ Not rowing men alone but the whole College seems to share 
in the general jubilation. Graham feels walking on air as he returns to his rooms, and 
the captain of the crew unbends so far on the occasion as to allow an extra glass all 
round at supper to celebrate the victory. 

What is there to beat the wild excitement of a bumping race? What can stir 
more the Viking blood within us? When have your pulses beat higher than when 
you have felt the boat dancing and jumping with that peculiar motion which shows 
you have got into the ‘‘ wash” of the crew in front? When have you felt such an 
electric thrill of wild joy pass through you as when you felt that little jar—which 
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BUMPING RACE AT OXFORD.—FIRST TWO BOATS STARTING. 
means a ‘‘ bump,” and may land you head of the river—the crown of so many days’ hard 
toil and training? And it is no selfish pleasure : you share the triumph as you have 
shared the toil with seven other good men and true—the whole College is shouting 
itself hoarse upon the bank with an exultation which every member of it from the 
heaviest of Dons to the weediest of freshmen shares according to his lights. 

You may feel many other proudly happy moments in the glorious undergraduate 
days on many a hard-fought field of University contests; you may feel the electric 
glow when, after racing down to the ominous line of willows you have cleared the 
far-famed brook and landed alone in the field with the hounds and view the spent fox 
crawling down the bullfinch in front ; you may feel it when, as the smoke curls away 
from your rifle, you see the great ten point stag you have pursued all day executing that 
frantic and spasmodic gallop that shows your hand and eye have been steady and 
true ; you may feel it as the bailer has just flown from your hand and won a hard- 
fought match on the cricket-field ; you may feel it when you stand for the first time 
upon some ice-crowned summit unprofaned before by the pressure of the human foot ; 
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3 
but never will you feel it so strong or so vivid as when the little tremor of the boat 
and the roar from the bank tell that you have raised your college to the head of 
the river ! 

This is however only the first night of the races. Five more times has our 
hero to go through the same agony at the start and the same struggle in the 
race: the first three nights are crowned with success; but our crew meet a nut 
they cannot crack, and for the next three nights though they always gain they cannot 
quite reach the head boat on the river. However they have made three bumps and 
finished second, and so celebrate the event right royally by a ‘‘ bump” supper, which 
is followed by irregularities for which the College authorities find excuse in the 
excitement of the occasion. 

The College do not put on at Henley as most of the men have had enough rowing 
for the time, and our hero is not sorry that 
the agony is not going to be prolonged, 
and feels that, seeing he has only just 
finished his first academic year, the chances 
are that he will row to the music of the 
Henley bells on some future occasion. 

After the long vacation our friend 
finds himself up at St. Giles’s quite eager 
for the fray. He has passed through his 
rowing noviciate, he has matriculated in 
his Torpid, and graduated in his College 
Eight. Are there any University honours 
in store for him? Will he pass success- 
fully through the keener competition of 
the Trial Eights and gain a fellowship 
with the University oars ? 

The events of the October term for 
graduates in rowing, for those who have 
gained the ribbon of their College Eight, 
are the ’Varsity four-oared time races for 
which such Colleges as like can put on 
boats, and the University Trial Eights. 

The University Trial Eights are the 
material from which the crew is selected 
to do battle against Cambridge at... Pegs eae 
Raster. They are mats up by the rom” TIMs, ORG 60: e SEey Se B.C. 
President of the O.U.B.C., who can ask 
any member of the University to row he pleases—but the Captain of each College Boat 
Club has the privilege of sending in to the President the names of the two best oars 
in his College, to whom the President is bound to give a trial, even if it is only one 
journey down to Iffley and back. Some forty names are thus sent in, and the President 
spends the first fortnight of the term in trying these various men and rejecting those 
who are considered hopeless, till finally two crews are settled which are coached 
through the term by the President and Secretary, and a race between the two comes 
off at Moulsford or some other suitable course, when the performances of the men are 
most critically watched by an assemblage of old oars, and various speculations indulged 
in as to who would prove the best men to fill the vacancies in the University boat. 

Although St. Giles’s put on a four and win by a bare second with our hero rowing 
three he is tried for the Trials and found wanting. But none the less do his steps 
turn daily towards the river as they did before. Was not the notice again put up in 
the Porter’s Lodge, and as a member of the College Eight was it not now his turn to 
take the freshmen in hand and teach the young idea to row, and to curb and restrain 
the first rude attempts at oarsmanship, and form material fit for the coming Eights and 
Torpids to draw upon. 

So with Torpids and Eights again passed another year and another long vacation, 
and time again brought round the October term with its freshmen and Fours and 
Trial Eights. This time Graham is captain of his College boat and keeps the 
sacred archives of the Club. One of his first duties as captain is to attend a general 
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captains’ meeting at the University Barge for the election of the President of the 
O.U.B.C. and the various officials. The captains’ choice is unanimous, and falls upon 
one who had twice fought with Cambridge at Putney, and had been brought up in the 
best traditions of Eton rowing, the acme of style inculcated by a famous head master. 
The President being elected, he takes the time-honoured chair—the chair made out of 
the wood of the boat which was rowed to victory by the gallant seven at Henley in 
the year 1843. 

Round the barge, hung on the walls, are the photographs of the august company 
of old blues who rowed for their University themselves, and the survivors of whom 
throng the umpire’s boat on the day of the race, and prove to each other how much 
better the rowing was in their day. After the meeting Graham is given a seat in the 
Trial Eights, which he occupies regularly throughout the term, and under the constant 
coaching of the President rapidly develops his latent powers. 

The day of the race at last arrives, and with it the end of the term. The scene is 
Moulsford, where the course is fair and two crews can start and row abreast. A 
terrific race ensues after the word has been given by the President from the bows of 
the launch, on which he is accompanied by several old oars, and Graham’s crew 
wins by a bare quarter of a length. 

‘Five rowed well in the winning boat: kept it long and hard the whole way 
through : did more to win the race than any one. And seven in the losing boat, he 
rowed in first-rate form, and worked well too. I should think both of them would do 
for next term.” 

Such are some of the remarks of those on board, and next term they prove to 
be true. To Graham’s great delight the faithful Tims summons him daily at the 
President’s behest to attend at the University Barge and form one of the crew, 
which is made up of four new choices and four old oars. Graham rows five, and 
when trained scales 12st. 12lbs. 

Strict training begins in Lent, a holiday being given on Ash Wednesday. Every 
morning at 7.10 do the crew turn out and meet together in flannels for a walk 
round the parks, ending up with a 100-yards sprint; and the President being strict, and 
holding punctuality to be the soul of training, woe to them who are dilatory in showing 
their sleepy faces at the appointed time. The crew lunch separately in their various 
colleges, but all dine together and breakfast together, each member of the crew enter- 
taining the rest by turns. 

Now is the day of the race drawing near; and ten days before the half-dreaded 
date the crew take up their quarters at Putney to practise on the more buoyant tidal 
waters. Their arrival creates much excitement among those who are anxious to see 
the crew for the first time. Their rivals have been there a fortnight before. The 
London Rowing Club has, as has been their wont, courteously lent them the use of 
their boathouse, and it is here that the crew find themselves getting ready for their 
first row on metropolitan waters. The President enjoins the novices among them to 
keep their heads, to keep their eyes in the boat, and to get sharper on to it, as the 
craft is much livelier on the deeper water. 

‘** Lift her up—look sharp. Now then, five, get opposite your rigger—look ahead 
there——” and the policemen make a lane through the crowd which gathers round to 
see the Oxford men launch their light ship for the first time on the waters which are 
to be the scene of the great contest. 

The crew quickly get their oars and are soon seated. The coach, an old University 
oar, who has often served in the same capacity, takes his place on the bow of the 
steam-launch. 

‘Paddle on four bow oars—easy—forward all—are you ready? Paddle,” sings 
out the cox, and off they go with an encouraging cheer from the crowd on the bank. 

How lively the boat seems ! 

‘*Drop your hands!” shouts the coach. 

What is this? The boat is dancing about as if in a wash during a bumping race. 
Five cannot get his oar out, and nearly catches a crab. Ah! thatis the wash of those 
two tugs steaming full speed up the river : a new sensation for the fresh hands; but 
well known to the old oars. The swell sweeps up on the boat and gives bow a good 
wetting ; but never mind, there is many a good ducking in store for you before the 
ten days are over, when the wind and tide will be fighting each other in far-famed 
Corney Reach. 
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The boat is turned short of any point from which they can be timed by those who 
know too much upon the bank; and after earnest exhortations from their coach to 
drop their hands and bring their blades out square in the rough water, they start for 
their first spin, and alternately row and paddle over the greater part of the course. 

The objects of interest are pointed out to the new hands, ‘‘ The Creek, the Crab 
Tree, the Soap Works—a strong and welcome smell when you are doing a course— 
Hammersmith Bridge, the Old Mills, Dove’s, Chiswick Church, top of Chiswick 
Eyot,” and so on, ‘‘ you will hear plenty about them before you are much older.” 

‘*Forward all—no, easy, here come Cambridge,” and in the distance is seen the 
rhythmical dip of the light blue oars with the little coaching launch full steam 
behind. How quick they come up, how easily they seem to slip along, what perfect 
time they keep, and how beautifully they slide together ! 

And now they are passed, and the crowd of launches and steamers following 
behind soon shuts them out from view. Cam- 
bridge is rowing the course on the ebb. 

‘*T wonder what time they will do—pretty 
fast on this tide with no wind,” is the remark 
on the launch and our crew continues its way 
with frequent admonitions from the coach 
till the boat is swung round and they return to 
the London boathouse, fairly well satisfied with 
their first appearance on the classic reach. 

The first question is ‘‘ What did Cambridge 
do?” 

‘** Nineteen forty-seven.” 

This is rather a damper, but then of course 
it was a splendid tide and no wind. 

And so the daily work goes on, their spirits 
being raised by their doing a similar course in 
twenty twelve ona less favourable day, which 
the veteran critics consider a better per- 
formance. 

Towards the end of their stay at Putney W. H. GRENFELL, BALLIOL COLLEGE. NO. 4 IN THE OX- 
scratch crews, kindly manned by the famous {warsuncnaurion PUxt#e OF THE UPPER AND Lower 
London and Thames Rowing Clubs, pick them THAMES. 
up and so accustom them to the rattle of the rowlocks of a boat alongside them. 

The great day dawns. Graham sleeps well, having given himself up to a fatalistic 
feeling, and the knowledge that all must now soon be over. The usual training walk 
is taken before tubbing and rubbing down, the usual breakfast, the usual preliminary 
spin to see that all is right, the return to their quarters though the humming crowd 
flocking to take up their places to see the race. 

Now they have fought their way down to the boat-house again. A few last words 
from the coach—“ Start at thirty-eight for the first minute, and then keep it at thirty- 
seven. You do better at that than any other stroke. Keep it long. Keep your eyes 
in the boat, and think of nothing but the time and swing.” 

With a ringing cheer from the bank they are off as challengers to wait at the 
starting-post for their rivals. Another cheer—here come Cambridge—and the two 
crews are side by side, about to test the result of so many weeks’ and months’ 
hard work. 

‘** Now look alive with the coats, every minute makes a difference to the tide.” 

The two crews are ready stripped. A loud cheer from the Oxford steamer for 
Oxford, one from the Cambridge steamer for Cambridge. 

‘* Are you ready? Go!” The oars grip the water together, and another great 
contest is about to be won and lost. 

No need to describe a race which is described every year in every paper throughout 
the kingdom. Suffice it to say it was stubbornly contested throughout, and that the 
best crew won. 

In the losing boat of course it was all the coxswain’s fault. So say the partizans 
of the losing side. ‘*‘Did you see any one take such a course as Palinurus did? 
Why, he allowed himself to be driven right into the shallows, and then had to come 
out again to shoot Hammersmith Bridge ; and what on earth was he doing before 
Barnes Bridge?” Poor coxswain! He has been deposed from the high place 
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he once occupied in fact, and still occupies in fiction: he no longer criticizes and 
bullies the straining crew; the places are changed, and in case of failure it is upon 
the narrow shoulders of the half-starved cox that a large measure of the blame 
invariably falls. 

And now the curtain drops on our hero as he is seated between two Cambridge 
men at the rowing dinner in the evening of the race day, and drowns rivalry in a 
bumper he drinks to his late opponents. In the hope that it may give some idea as 
to what rowing at Oxford is like, we have followed his course through the various 
incidents of an Oxford aquatic career, from his first rude attempts in a freshman’s Four, 
through the College Torpid, the College Eight,the College Four, and the Trials till we find 
him at last settled upon the hard seat of the aquatic immortals in an Oxford University 
crew. He has been successful, but his success has not been unprecedented. Thanks 
to perseverance and a strong constitution, he has left many behind who could not get 
beyond their College Eights, or even Torpids, but he has been outstripped by more than 
one Eton oar who had been through the grind before he had begun it, and has found 
that it takes three good years’ persistent work to become a master of the craft. He 
has found by taking a good degree that hard reading, whose worst enemy is loafing, 
goes well with the fixed and regular exercise of a boating career, as is proved by 
the select company of old blues which he has joined, which has upon its successful 
roll the names of Bishops, Judges, Statesmen, Headmasters, Q.C.’s, M.P.’s, and one 
Ambassador. As he looks at his oars and trophies and thinks over the lessons of 
generosity in victory, good-humour in defeat, of self-denial in training, of self-sacrifice 
and esprit de corps, of obedience and authority, he is well assured that not the least 
valuable of the lessons of his University career have been taught him on the river, 
and that all the toil he has gone through has been more than thrice repaid. Here 
we will leave him, barely realizing that he could have attained so much from such 
extremely small beginnings, did not eyes fall proudly on the legend engraved on the 
gold medal of a successful University crew—‘‘ Possunt quia posse videntur.” 

Too little has perhaps been said in the foregoing pages of the brave deeds of 
University oars of old—of how the first race was rowed in 1829, when the thin skin 
of the victorious Oxford boat separated from a watery grave one future Bishop, two 
Deans, a Prebendary and two Rectors ; of how in 1843 the immortal Septem contra 
Camum started with seven oars against Cambridge in the final heat of the Grand 
Challenge Cup at Henley, and actually won the race, when such a roar went up as 
has never before or since been heard on that or any other course; of how in 1859, 
a Cambridge crew, dead beat, rowed a sinking ship with at least one man on board 
who couldn’t swim, without deviating one hair’s breadth from the course till the waters 
swallowed her up; howin 1877 was rowed the only dead heat over the four anda 
quarter mile course— But are not all these things written in the Record of the 
Oniversity Boat Race \aboriously compiled by Messrs. Goldie and Treherne, and also 
in the Badminton volume by no less a hand than that of W. B. Woodgate, great 
oar and sculler, and still greater authority on all matters aquatic ? 

Well, finis coronat opus, here’s a bumper to the two crews of 1890! May they be more 
than worthy of their greatest predecessors, and if anything here set down may turn the 
steps of a single man towards the Isis, I shall feel more than repaid for having 
ventured on an unknown course. 
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ROWING AT CAMBRIDGE 
By R. C. LEHMANN. 


HE casual visitor would scarcely imagine that Cambridge resembled 
either Macedon or Monmouth in the possession of a river. He sees 
in The Backs what looks rather like a huge moat designed to keep 
marauders from the sacred college courts, and filled with discoloured 
water destitute seemingly of all stream. This he knows cannot be 
the racing river. The innumerable bridges forbid the notion, although 
Ouida has in one of her novels sprinkled it with a mixture of racing 
eights and water lilies. He wanders on from college to college and 
come across the slightest sign of the river of which he has heard so 

much. Indeed a man may stroll on Mid- . 

summer Common within about a hundred 

yards of the boathouses without suspect- 

ing the existence of the Cam. I can well 
remember convoying to the river an en- 
thusiastic freshman who had just joined his 
college boat club. At every step I was 
asked whether we were yet approaching the 
noble stream. I answered evasively, and 
with that air of mystery which befits a third 
year man in the presence of freshmen. At 
length we turned on to the Common, which 
is bounded by the Cam; on the further 
bank stand the boathouses. There were 
crowds of men busy in the yards, there 
were coaches riding on the nearer bank, but 
of the river itself there was no indication. 

We were still about two hundred yards 

away when a Lady Margaret eight passed, 

the heads of the crew in their scarlet caps 
being just visible above the river bank as 








they swung backwards and forwards intheir ‘HE VERY REV. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., DEAN OF ELY. ST. 
“s ’ . : ° JOHN'S COLLEGE. NO. 4 IN THE CAMBRIDGE CREW, 1829 
boat. I felt my freshman’s grip tightening (FIRST UNIVERSITY RACE). FOURTH CLASSIC, 1830. 


on my arm. Suddenly he stood stock still 

and rubbed his eyes: ‘‘ Good heavens!” he said in an awe-struck voice, ‘‘ what on 
earth are those little red things I see running up and down there? Funniest thing I 
ever saw.” I reassured him and in a few moments more we arrived at the Cam, 
crossed it in a ‘‘ grind,” and solved the puzzle. Distance, therefore, can scarcely be 
said to lend enchantment to the view, since at anything over one hundred yards it 
withdraws the Cam altogether from our sight. It is not easy indeed to see where the 
attractions of the Cam come in. It has been called with perfect justice a ditch, a 
canal, and a sewer, but not even the wildest enthusiast would have supposed it to be 
a running stream, or ventured to call it a river at first sight. Yet this slow and muddy 
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on 


thread of water has been for more than sixty years the scene of excitements and 
triumphs and glories without end, upon its shallow stream future judges and bishops 
and parliament-men—not to speak of the great host of minor celebrities and the vaster 
army of future obscurities—have sought exercise and relaxation, to its unsightly banks 
their memory still fondly turns wherever their lot may chance to be cast, and still some 
thousand of the flower of our youth find health and strength in driving the labouring 
eights and fours along its narrow reaches and round its winding corners. It may well 
excite the wonder of the uninitiated that with so many natural disadvantages to 
contend against the oarsmen of Cambridge should have been able for more than half 
a century to maintain so high a standard of oarsmanship. In the record of the 
University races twenty-two stand to the credit of Cambridge against twenty-three won 
by Oxford, a slight disadvantage which every good Cambridge man hopes to see set 
right by the result of this year’s race. Time after time since the year when First 
“0s Trinity secured the first race for 

the Grand Challenge have her 
college crews carried off the chief 
prizes at Henley against all com- 
petitors, until in 1887 Trinity Hall 
swept the board by actually win- 
ning five of the eight Henley 
races, other Cambridge men ac- 
counting for the remaining three. 
The record of Cambridge rowing 
is thus a very proud one, but those 
who know the Cambridge oarsman 
and his river will find no difficulty 
in accounting for it. The very 
disadvantages of the Cam all tend 
to imbue the man’ who rows upon 
it with a stern sense of duty, 
with the feeling that it is business 
and not pleasure, hard work and 
not a pic-nic, that summon him 
every day of the term to the boat- 
houses and urge him on his way 
to Baitsbite. We are forced to do 
' without the natural charms that 
zen tour wos, wonp uacuacures, Ne» Ons OF max sapery's tonne make the Isis beautiful. We con- 
COLQUHOUN SCULLS AND THE UNIVERSITY PAIRS, 1851; OF THE DIAMOND sole ourselves by a strict devotion 
1833, SENIOR CLASSIC AND. SECOND CHANCELLOR'S MEDALList, 152, tO the labour of the oar. The man 
FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE. who first rowed upon the Cam was 

in all probability a lineal descendant of the daring spirit who first tasted an oyster. His 
name and fame have not been preserved, but I am entitled to assume that he flourished 
some time before 1826. In that year the records of Cambridge boat clubs begin. There 
is in the possesion of the First Trinity Boat Club an old book at one end of which are 
to be found the ‘‘ Laws of the Monarch Boat Club,” with a list of members from 1826 
to 1828, whilst at the other end are inscribed lists of members of ‘‘ The Trinity 
Boat Club,” minutes of its meetings, and brief descriptions of the races in which 
it was engaged from the year 1829 to 1834. The Monarch Boat Club was by its 
laws limited to members of Trinity and, I take it, that in 1828 the club had become 
sufficiently important to change its name definitely to that of Trinity Boat Club. At 
any rate it must always have been considered the Trinity Club, for in the earliest 
chart of the Cambridge boat races, that, namely, of 1827, in the captains’ room of the 
First Trinity Boat House, ‘‘ Trinity ” stands head of the river, and no mention is made 
of a Monarch Club. These ancient laws form a somewhat Draconian code. They are 
twenty-five in number, and eight of them deal with fines or penalties to be inflicted 
upon a member who may ‘‘ absent himself from his appointed crew and not provide a 
substitute for his oar,” or who may ‘‘ not arrive at the boathouse within a quarter of 
an hour of the appointed time.” There were fines (‘‘by no means to be remitted 
except in the case of any member having an aegrotat, exeat, or absit, or having been 
prevented from attending by some Laws of the College or University”) for not appear- 
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ing in the proper uniform, for ‘‘ giving orders or speaking on a racing day, or on any 
other day, after silence has been called,” exception being made in favour of the captain 
and steerer, and for neglecting to give notice of anintended absence. To the r2th Law 
a clause was subsequently added enacting ‘‘that the treasurer be chastised twice 
a week for not keeping his books in proper order.”’ 

From the minutes of the Trinity Boat Club I extract the following letter, dated 
Stangate, December, 1828, which shows that even at that early date the first and third 
persons carried on a civil war in the boat-builder’s vocabulary : 


“ Rawlinson & Lyon’s compliments to Mr. Greene wish to know if there is to be any alteration 
in the length of the set of oars they have to send down have been expecting to hear from the Club 
therefore have not given orders for the 
oars to be finished should feel obliged 
by a line from you with the necessary 
instructions and be kind enough to in- 
form us of the success which we trust 
you have met with in the New Boat.” 

“we remain Sir 
“Your obt Servts 
“ Rawlinson & Lyon.” 





In 1833 it is curious to read, 
‘towards the end of this Easter 
term six of the racing crew were 
ill of influenza, &c., when the boat 
was bumped by the Queens’ which 
we bumped next race, but were 
bumped again by them and next 
race owing to a bad start the 
Christ’s boat bumped us imme- 
diately being nearly abreast of us 
at the bumping post.” Was this 
the grippe, | wonder? In the Lent 
Term, 1834, it is stated, ‘*‘ The 
second race we touched the Christ’s 
after the pistol was fired the first 
stroke we pulled and lost our place 
to the Second Trinity for making a 
foul bump.” By the way, in the 
oldest minute-book belonging to 
the University B.C., extending 
from 1828 to 1837, I find the 
Second Trinity boat occasionally 
entered on the list as ‘‘ Reading Trinity.” It continued to dies this bookish reputation 
up to 1877, when a debt which continued to increase while its list of members as con- 
stantly diminished, brought about its dissolution. Its members and its challenge-cups 
were then taken over by First Trinity. In an old book belonging to First Trinity is pre- 
served a map of the racing river (here reproduced), which explains much that would be 
otherwise inexplicable in the various entries. In those days it will be seen that the races 
began in the short reach of water in which they now finish. A little below where Charon 
now plies his ferry were the Chesterton Locks, and in the reach above this starting-posts 
seem to have been fixed for the various boats. When the starting pistol was fired the 
crews started rowing, but apparently no bump was allowed before the bumping-post, 
fixed some little way above the first bend where the big horse-grind now works. Any 
bump before this was foul, and the boat so fouling appears to have been disqualified. 
This post once passed, the racing proper began and continued past Barnwell up to the 
Jesus Locks. It must be remembered that the Jesus Locks were not where they 
are now, but were built just where the Caius boat-house now stands, there being a 
lock-cut in the present bed of the river, and the main stream running quite a hundred 
yards south of its present course, and. forming an island on which stood Fort St. 
George. This was altered in 1837, when the Cam was diverted to its present course, 
and the old course from above Jesus Green Sluice to Fort St. George was filled up. 
002 
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A few more extracts relating to the first beginnings of College boat-races may be 
of interest. In 1827 there were six boats on the river, a ten-oar and an eight-oar from 
Trinity, an eight-oar from St. John’s, and six-oars from Jesus, Caius, and Trinity, 
Westminster. In 1829 this number had dwindled to four at the beginning of the races 
on February 28, but in the seventh race, which took place on March 21, seven crews 
competed, St. John’s finishing head of the river, a place they maintained in the 
following May. Usually from seven to nine races appear to have been rowed during 
one month of the term, certain days in each week having been previously fixed. 
Crews were often known by the name of their ship rather than by that of their College. 
I find, for instance, a Privateer, which was made up, I think, of men from private 
schools, a Corsair from St. John’s, a Dolphin from Third Trinity (which was then, 
and is still, the club of the Eton and Westminster men), Black Prince from First 
Trinity, and Queen Bess from the Second or ‘‘ Reading” Trinity. The following 














GOLDIE BOAT-HOUSE, WITH HEAD OF THE RIVER, 1888. 


regulations passed by the University Boat Club on April 18, 1831, will help to make 
the old system of boat-racing quite clear :— 

1. That the distance between each post being twenty yards will allow eleven boats 
to start on the Chesterton side, the length of the ropes by which they are attached to 
the posts being ten yards. 

2. That the remainder of the boats do start on the Barnwell side at similar distances, 
but he ~ ropes fifteen yards in length. 

That there also be a rope three yards long fixed to the head of the lock, which 

will ‘he the station of the last boat, provided the number exceed twelve 
These arrangements allowed thirteen boats to start at once, and special provision 
was made for. any number beyond that. Obedience to the properly-constituted 
authorities seems from an early period to have characterized the rowing man. I find 
that in 1831 a race was arranged between the captains of racing crews and the rest of 
the University, to take place on Tuesday, November 29. On Monday the 28th, 
however, there arrived ‘‘a request from the Vice-Chancellor backed by the Tutors of 
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the several Colleges that we should refrain from racing on account of the cholera then 
prevailing in Sunderland. We accordingly gave up the match forthwith and with it 
another which was to have been rowed the same day between the quondam Etonians 
and the private school men.” The secretary, however, adds this caustic comment— 
‘*It is presumed that Dr. Haviland, at whose instigation the Vice-Chancellor put a 
stop to the race, confounded the terms (and pronunciations ?) ‘rowing’ and ‘ rowing,’ 
and while he was anxious to stop any debauchery in the latter class of men, by a 
slight mistake was the means of preventing the healthy exercise of the former.” 

The umpire for the College races seems never to have been properly appreciated. 
Indeed, in 1834, the U.B.C. solemnly resolved ‘‘ that the umpire was no use . ‘ 
and accordingly that Bowtell should be cashiered. In consequence of this resolution 
it was proposed and carried that the same person who had the management of the 
posts, lines, and starting the boats should also place the flags on the bumping-post 
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and receive for his pay 4s. a week, with an addition of 2s. 62. at the end of the quarter 
in case the starting be well managed, but that each time the pistol misses fire 1s. should 
be deducted from his weekly pay.” In 1835, in consequence of the removal of the 
Chesterton Lock, the U.B.C. transferred the starting-posts to the reach between 
Baitsbite and First Post Corner, and there they have remained ever since. 

Side by side with the College Boat Clubs, formed by the combination of their 
members for strictly imperial matters, regulating and controlling the inter-collegiate 
races, but never interfering with the internal arrangements and the individual liberty 
of the College Clubs, the University Boat Club grew up. With two short but his- 
torical extracts from its early proceedings I will conclude this cursory investigation 
into the records of the musty past. On February 20, 1829, at a meeting of the U.B.C. 
Comittee, held in Mr. Gisborne’s rooms, it was resolved, infer alia, ‘‘ That Mr. Snow, 
St. John’s, be requested to write immediately to Mr. Staniforth, Christ Church, Oxford, 
proposing to make up a University match;” and on March 12, on the receipt of a 
letter from Mr. Staniforth, Christ Church, Oxford, a meeting of the U.B.C. was called 
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at Mr. Harman’s rooms, Caius College, when the following resolution was passed— 
‘‘ That Mr. Stephen Davies (the Oxford boat-builder) be requested to post the following 
challenge in some conspicuous part of his barge—‘ That the University of Cambridge 
hereby challenge the University of Oxford to row a match at or near London, each in 
an eight-oared boat during the ensuing Easter vacation.’ ” 

Thus was brought about the first race between the two Universities. Mr. Snow 
was appointed captain, and it was further decided that the University Boat Club should 
defray all expenses, and that the match be not made up for money. It is unnecessary 
for me to relate once again how the race was eventually rowed from Hambledon Lock 
to Henley Bridge, and how the Light Blues (who, by the way, were then the Pinks) 
suffered defeat by many lengths The story has been too well and too often told 
before. Each crew contained a future bishop—the venerable Bishop of St. Andrew’s 
rowing No. 4 in the Oxford boat, whilst the late Bishop Selwyn, afterwards Bishop of 
New Zealand and subsequently of Lichfield, occupied the important position of No. 7 
for Cambridge. Of the remainder more than half were afterwards ordained. 

: So much then for the origins of College and 
University racing. Thenceforward the friendly 
rivalry flourished with only slight intermissions ; 
gradually the race became an event. The great 
public became interested in it, cabmen and 
bus-drivers decorated their whips in honour of 
the crews, sightseers flocked to the river banks 
to catch a glimpse of them as they flashed past, 
and their prowess was celebrated by the press. 
It is not however too much to say that without 
the keen spirit of emulation which is fostered by 
the College races both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
the University boat-race would cease to exist. 
Truly a light blue cap is to the oarsman a 
glorious prize, but there are many hundreds of 
ardent enthusiasts who have to content them- 
selves with a place in the College boats in the 
Lent or the May Term. Want of form, or of 
weight, or of the necessary strength and stamina 
Seale ‘ PENS _ may hinder them from attaining to a place in 

BILL ASPLEN, BOATMAN OF THE CAMBRIDGE . . . 

UNIVERSITY B.C. FOR THIRTY YEARS. the University eight, but they should console 

themselves by reflecting that without their 

patient and earnest labours for the welfare of their several Colleges it would be 

impossible to maintain a high standard of oarsmanship, or to form a representa- 

tive University eight. Let me therefore be for a page or two the apologist, nay, 

rather the panegyrist of the College oarsmen with whom many of my happiest 
hours have been spent. 

Before entering upon the serious business of life as a freshman at Cambridge, the 
youth who is subsequently to become an oar will in all probability have fired his 
imagination by reading of the historical prowess of past generations of University oars 
and of the great deeds of the present. Goldie who turned the tide of defeat, the 
Closes, Rhodes, Gurdon, Hockin, Pitman the gallantest of strokes, and Muttlebury 
the mighty President of to-day are the heroes whom he worships, and to whose 
imitation he proposes to devote himself. A vision of a light blue coat and cap flits 
before his mind, he sees himself in fancy wresting a fiercely contested victory from the 
clutches of Oxford, and cheered and féted by a countless throng of his admirers. 
With these ideas he becomes as a freshman a member of his College Boat Club, and 
adds his name to the ‘‘ tubbing list.” He purchases his rowing uniform, clothes 
himself in it in his rooms, and one fine afternoon in October finds himself one of a 
crowd of nervous novices in the yard of his College boat-house. One of the captains 
pounces on him, selects a co-victim for him and orders him into a gig-pair, or to speak 
more correctly, a ‘‘tub.”.. With the first stroke the beautiful azure vision vanishes 
leaving only a sense of misery behind. He imagined he could row as he walked, by 
the light of nature. He finds that all kinds of mysterious technicalities are required 
of him. He has to ‘ get hold of the beginning” to ‘‘ finish it out,” to take his oar 
‘‘ out of the water clean” (an impossibility one would think on the dirty drain-fed Cam), 
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to ‘‘ plant his feet against the stretcher,” to row his shoulders back, to keep his elbows 
close to his sides, to shoot away his hands, to swing from his hips, under no circum- 
stances to bend his back or to leave go with his outside hand, and above all, to keep 
his swing forward as steady as a rock—an instruction to which he conforms by not 
swinging at all. These are but a few points out of the many which are dinned into 
his ears by his energetic coach. A quarter of an hour concludes his lesson, and he 
leaves the river a much sadder but not necessarily a wiser man. However since he is 
young he is not daunted by all these unforeseen difficulties. He perseveres and 
towards the end of his first term reaps a doubtful reward by being put into an eight 
with seven other novices, to splash and roll and knock his knuckles about for an hour 
or so to his heart’s content. Next term (the Lent Term) may find him a member of one 
of his College Lent Boats. Then he begins to feel that pluck and ambition are not in 
vain, and soon afterwards for the first time he tastes the joys of training, which he 
will be surprised to find does not consist entirely of raw steaks and underdone chops. 
Common sense in fact has during the past fifteen years or so broken in upon the 
foolish regulations of the ancient system. Men 
who train are still compelled to keep early 
hours, to eat simple food at fixed times, to 
abjure tobacco and to limit the quantity of liquid 
they absorb. But there is an immense variety 
in the dishes put before them, they are warned 
against gorging (at breakfast, indeed, men 
frequently touch no meat), and though they 
assemble together in the Backs before break- 
fast and are ordered to clear their pipes by a 
short sharp burst of 150 yards, they are not 
allowed to overtire themselves by the long 
runs which were at one time in fashion. Far 
away back in the dawn of University rowing 
training seems to have been far laxer though 
discipline may have been more strict than it is 
now. Mr. J. M. Logan (the well-known Cam- 
bridge boat-builder) writes to me on this 
subject :—‘‘I have heard my father say that 
the crews used to train on ess flip which an S. D. MUTTLEBURY, THIRD TRINITY B.C. PRESIDENT, 
old lady who then kept the Plough Inn by CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY B.C., 1888, 1889, 1890; ETON 
Ditton was very famous for making, and that “igi”, 28), 2885, No. 6 1%, Tig caMMDGE, picwr, 
crew which managed to drink most egg flip 6 IN 1890. 

was held to be most likely to make many bumps. I believe the ingredients were 
gin, beer and beaten eggs with nutmegs and spices added. I have heard my father 
say that the discipline of the crews was of an extraordinary character. For instance 
the Captain of the Lady Margaret Boat Club used to have a bugle, and after he 
had sounded it the crew would have to appear on the yard in high hats and dress 
suits with a black tie. The penalty for appearing in a tie of any other colour was one 
shilling. The trousers worn on these occasions were of white jean and had to be 
washed every day under a penalty of one shilling. The wearing of perfectly clean 
things every day was an essential part of the preparation.” 

All this, however, is a digression from the freshman whom we have seen safely 
through his tubbing troubles and have selected for a Lent Boat. I return to him to 
follow him in a career of glory which will lead him from Lent Boat to May Boat, from 
that to his College Four and so perhaps through the University Trial Eights to the 
final goal of all rowing ambitior., the Cambridge Eight. He will have suffered many 
things for the sake of his beloved pursuit, he will have rowed many weary miles, have 
learnt the misery of aching limbs and blistered hands, perhaps he may have endured 
the last indignity of being bumped, he will have laboured under broiling suns, or with 
snow storms and bitter winds beating against him, he will have voluntarily cut himseif 
off from many pleasant indulgences. But on the other hand his triumphs will have been 
sweet, he will have trained himself to submit to discipline, to accept discomfort cheer- 
fully, to keep a brave face in adverse circumstances ; he will have developed to the 
full his*strength and his powers of endurance, will have learnt the necessity of 
unselfishness and patriotism, and, better than all, he will have gathered round him a 
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band of friends bound together by the brotherhood of the oar, and tested through 
many seasons of patient and laborious effort. These are after all no mean results in 
a generation which is often accused of effeminate and debasing luxury. 

A few words as to our scheme of boat-races at Cambridge. Of the Lent races I 
have spoken. They are rowed at the end of February in heavy ships, 7.e., fixed-seat 
ships built with five streaks from a keel. Thirty-one boats take part in them; every 
College must be represented by at least one boat, though beyond that there is no 
restriction as to the number of boats from any particular College club. No man 
who has taken part in the previous May races is permitted to row. In fact, they 
are a preparatory school for the development of eight-oared rowing. Next term 
is given up to the May races, which are rowed in light ships, ¢.e., keel-less ships with 
sliding-seats. No club can have more than three or less than one crew in these races, 
which are now, by the way, always rowed in June. In this term the pair-oared races 
are also rowed, generally before the eights. The fours, both in light ships, and, for 
the less ambitious Colleges whose eights may be in the second division, in Clinker-built 
boats, take place at the end of October, and 
are followed by the Colquhoun, or University 
Sculls, and next by the University Trial Eights, 
two picked crews selected by the President of 
the University Boat Club from the likely men 
of every College club. The trial race always 
takes place near Ely over the three miles of 
what is called the Adelaide course. Besides all 
these races, each College has its own races con- 
fined to members of the College. But of course 
the glory of College racing culminates in the 
May term. Who shall calculate all the fore- 
thought, energy, self-denial and patriotic labour, 
all the carefully organized skill and patient 
training which are devoted to the May races; 
for so they are still called, though they never 
take place now before June? Every man who 
rows in his College crew feels that to him 
personally the traditions and the honour of his’ 
College are committed. The meadow at Ditton 
IIS EXCELLENCY SENATOR WILLIAM HENRI wappinc- iS alive with a brilliant throng of visitors, the 
DON. PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, 1839. skconn Danks swarm with panting enthusiasts armed 
TRINITY BOAT CLUB. NO. 6IN THE CAMBRIDGE EIGHT, with every kind of noisy instrument, and all 

. SECOND CLASSIC, BRACKETED CHANCELLORS . “i — . 

MEDALLIST AND THIRD SENIOR OPTIME, 1849. intent to spur the energies of their several 

eights. One by one, the crews clothed in their 
blazers, with their straw hats on their heads, paddle down to the start, pausing at 
Ditton to exchange greetings with the visitors. In the Post Reach they turn, disem- 
bark for a few moments and wander nervously up and down the bank. At last the 
first gun is fired, the oarsmen strip for the race, their clothes are collected and borne 
along in front by perspiring boatmen, so as to be ready for them at the end of the race, 
the men step gingerly into their frail craft and await the next gun. Bang! Another 
minute. The boat is pushed out, the coxswain holding his chain; the crew come 
forward, every nerve strained for the start ; the cry of the careful timekeepers is heard 
along the Reach, the gun fires, and a universal roar proclaims the start of the sixteen 
crews. For four ‘‘ nights” the conflict rages bringing triumph and victory to some and 
pain and defeat to others; and at the end comes the glorious bump-supper, with its 
toasts, its songs, and its harmless, noisy rejoicings, on which the Dons look with an 
indulgent eye, and in which they even sometimes take part for the honour of the 
College. 

Not the least important part of the machinery of a crew is the coach—often a 
veteran who has passed through the fiery furnace of many bumping races. The 
coach’s first duty must be to establish sympathy between himself and his crew, to 
make them believe that he is infallible, and that his instructions, if duly acted on, 
must lead to their success. The restis easy. Silence, discipline, and obedience should 
be the motto of the crew ; patience, enthusiasm, and watchfulness must be that of the 
coach. Let him be quick to seize the psychological moment in the life of his men 
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when an apt piece of advice may turn them from eight disconnected individuals into 
one harmonious crew ; let him avoid nagging as he would poison, and above all let 
him concentrate his attention on essentials and eschew comparatively trivial details. 
Let him, too, endeavour to make his men comfortable in their ship, and to keep them 
good-tempered in spite of training and work. I have known many crews and many 
coaches. Often have I seen a good crew marred by bad coaching ; quite as often have 
I watched eight weak men being turned into a good crew by the ceaseless efforts of a 
careful instructor. Of all Cambridge coaches the late Mr. H. E. Rhodes was the most 
successful. Every University crew he coached won against Oxford. Of the Cam- 
bridge crews I have known, those of 1876 and of 1888 were, I think, the fastest ; the 
most brilliant and plucky was that of 1886, which, under the leadership of Pitman, 
wiped out a lead of two lengths which Oxford had secured at Barnes Bridge and won 
by two thirds of a length. 

Of coxswains much might be said. The 
primeval cox who at the start of a bumping 
race hurled his watch into the river, crammed 
the bung at the end of the starting-chain 
(the other end being fixed to the bank) into 
his pocket, shouted wildly ‘‘ well rowed all,” 
and as the boat sprang forward was imme- 
diately dragged backwards into the water is 
responsible, I fancy, for most of the tales 
that are current with regard to his profession. 
At any rate, I once saw one of his latter-day 
successors avenge himself on the burly tribe 
of oarsmen by running the nose of his eight 
full tilt under the taut chain of a crossing 
‘‘grind,” the result being that bow was 
swept, indignant and amazed, not realizing + 
what had happened to him, over the heads 
of the rest of the crew, and that much strong 
language was used. ‘‘ Grind,” it should be 
said, is our Cambridge term for the ferries 
that are worked by a chain from bank to 
bank. 

Those who wish for a detailed technical 
exposition of the Cambridge style must seek %,°,“ENMANS, fineT TminrTy nc. vinst_ carratn 
it elsewhere. Space fails me to do more +876, 1878. coaAcH oF THIRD TRINITY, CAMBRIDGE 

‘ - ro CREW, HEAD OF THE RIVER, 1289; AND OF THE BRASE- 
than to point out that on long slides of fifteen nose COLLEGE, OXFORD CREW, HEAD OF THE RIVER, 1839. 
to sixteen inches we attach even greater 
importance than before to a slow far-reaching swing forward, to the firm clean grip 
of the water well behind the riggers, and above all to the steady even leg drive which 
helps the blade through the water, and finally in conjunction with swing presses the 
hands square home to the chest. We still ask our men to sit up at the finish, to 
shoot their hands away smartly off the chest, and generally to row in a style which 
shall be artistic and graceful as well as uniform and powerful. But what we look to 
above all is the actual work of the blade in the water. If that be good and true we 
pardon many minor faults. 

Happy are those who still dwell in Cambridge Courts and follow the delightful 
labour of the oar. For the rest of us there can only be memories of the time when 
we toiled round the never-ending Grassy corner, spurted in the Plough, heard dimly 
the deafening cheers of the crowd at Ditton, and finally made our bump amid the 
confused roar of hundreds of voices, the booming of fog-horns, the screech of rattles, 
and the ringing of bells. What joy in after life can equal the intoxication of the 
moment when we stepped out upon the bank to receive the congratulations of our 
friends, whilst the unfurled flag proclaimed our victory to the world ? 

To such scenes the mind travels back through the vista of the years with fond 
regret. For most of us our racing days are over, but we can still glory in the triumphs 
of our College or our University, and swear by the noblest of open air sports. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF DON CARLOS.! 
(SPOKEN TO HIS CONFESSOR, FRAY JUAN DE AVILA, Fes. 23, 1568.) 
By VIOLET FANE. 


é 


‘ . Entre les ouvertures de paix qui furent faites pendant la tréve, on proposa de marier le Prince 
d’Espagne, Dom Carlos, fils unique de Philippe et de Marie de Portugal sa premiere femme, avec Madame 
Elizabeth fille ainée de France . . . . aussi-t6t qu’il fut proposé, elle congut beaucoup d’estime pour |’époux 
qu’on lui destinoit. . . Le Prince d’Espagne n’etoit pas moins content de sa destinée . . . il.s’abandonna avec 
plaisir a tout ce que cette idée lui inspiroit d’amoureux. . . Cependant les affaires changérent de face par la 
rupture de la tréve. . . Il est aisé de juger quelle fut la douleur de Dom Carlos . . . et quelle fut sa joie 
quand on reprit Ja négociation de la paix : cependant cette paix qui flatoit si doucement ses esperances, fut ce 
qui le ruina pour toujours. Pendant le tems que la négociation dura, Philippe II. devint veuf par la mort de 
Marie Reine d’Angleterre sa seconde femme ; comme il avoit dessein de se remarier, il fit demander pour lui la 
Princesse qu'on lui avoit accordée pour son fils: On auroit mieux aimé la donner a l’héritier de la Couronne 
qui etoit de méme Age qu’elle, qu’a un Prince qui pouvoit étre son pére, et dont elle n’auroit que des Cadets, 
mais on ne put honnétement le refuser.”—Cuvres de M. Abbé de Saint Réal (M.DCC.XXIV.) t. iii. 
p. 63—5. : 

If we are to believe the contents of a Spanish Document purporting to have been written by Fray Juan 
de Avila (said to be the confessor of Don Carlos, and an eye-witness of what he describes), which was 
discovered in the archives at Simancas by the late Herr Gustave Bergenroth, and made public in 1870 
(Gustave Bergenroth, a Memorial Sketch, by W. C. Cartwright, M.P.), the mystery which has hitherto 
shrouded the fate of this unhappy son of Philip II. can be accounted a mystery no longer. According to this 
authority, Don Carlos was privately executed by having his throat cut, by his father’s orders, upon the night 
of Feb. 23, 1568, for complicity in the rebellion of the Prince of Orange and Counts Egmont and Horn in the 
Low Countries, after he had been previously imprisoned, tried for high treason, and subjected to the interro- 
gatory of the Inquisition, accompanied by torture, the King having said, ‘‘ that the judges should employ all 
lawful means of discovering the truth, just as though the accused were a common subject of low condition” 
(Gustave Bergenroth, p. 198). Letters of a somewhat compromising nature which, it is stated, had passed 
between the Prince and the Queen his stepmother, are said to have added greatly to the King’s displeasure. 
A report was afterwards circulated to the effect that Don Carlos had died of illness in prison, the King not 
desiring ‘‘to make public the shameful conduct of his son, and he added, although he was perfectly justified, 
‘There were people who would think him hard and sanguinary if they were to know the truth.’” This account 
differs materially from those of former historians who have agreed upon July 24 as the date of the Prince’s 
death. Fray Diego de Chaves is the name given by Monsieur Gachard to the confessor of Don Carlos. —V.F. 


‘You say, Fray Juan, I must die to-night, 
The King has signed the warrant. Be it so, 
Strange though such tidings be! . . I would not go 
Through future days in this disastrous plight, 
Nor these most miserable nights renew 
For all the wealth the Indies or Peru 
Could freight our galleons with. . Each night I said 
‘Would God that it were morn!’ and when the sun 
Showed, by his first faint beam the day begun, 
‘Would God that it were eve!’ Alive yet dead,? 
Betrayed, despoiled of all, discredited 
And doomed to death! . . Thus far am I undone! 
Bear with me, holy father, for a space, 
A few short moments, for I would retrace 
My piteous story, since we are alone. 


' Prince of Spain, Archduke of Austria. 
* “* Il principe di Spagna . . . é talmente dimenticato da ognuno che pare veramente che non sia mai stato 
al mondo.” —Despatch of Florentine Ambassador to Cosmo de’ Medeci, March 30, 1568. 
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‘* Alone at last! and yet with all this load 

Of sins and sorrows! . . Kindly Heaven grants 

One of my prayers at least! . . those sycophants 
Lerma, Ruy Gomez, Borja,—who abode 

Here in my chamber, watching night and day 

My ev’ry action,—have been called away 
To do their final service two hours since ;- 

To see that all is ordered, test the blade, 

Make fast the doors and have the sawdust laid 
Ready to drink the life-blood of their Prince ;— 
For this they left me, . . Think not that I wince 

To know their errand! . Rather I rejoice 

Exceedingly, impatient for relief ; 
So, since my time for converse here is brief 

Hear me, good father, whilst I have a voice. 


‘*T am the only son of one who held 

The world in awe ;—yet am I not er son,— . 

My sweet Sefiora. . Thus was it begun 
This love,—this hatred,—never to be quelled ;— 

The great King Philip who hath earned my hate, 

Taking my gentle mother for a mate, 

Begot me in the hey-day of his prime, 

Before Ambition killed poor Love with cold, 

So am I proud and headstrong, though I hold 
Nothing so good as Love. My mother’s clime 
(My mother who departed ere her time,) 

Lent its volcanic fires to warm my blood 

To deeds of chivalry and high emprise, 
Yet so that in some lovely lady’s eyes 
I failed to win approval, naught seemed good. 


‘*So did the days go by that led to these . 
Though when King Philip, seeking wider sway, 
Turned his keen glance to those chill Isles that lay 
Wrapped in grey mists, amongst the Northern seas ;-— 
Where dwelt a lady, kindred of his line, 
Mary the Queen,—(daughter of Katherine, 
His father’s cousin :) as God hears me now 
In His high place,—I swear that no ill-will 
Bore I the King for this! Nay, more, until 
His English wife had passed away, I vow 
I mused much on the brother I might know 
And greet and love one day, were he to reign 
And turn those Islands of the stormy sea 
Into a second home, if I should be 
His brother-king upon the Throne of Spain. 


‘*Let me consider if that poor Queen’s death 

Seemed fraught with ominous presage to my heart. . 
Nay, what King Philip took in such good part 

Was it for me to seem to groan beneath? . 
But for the mourning weeds wherewith I clothed 
Myself from courtesy, mine own betrothed, 

My pearl of France, possessing all my soul, 
Turned my mind rather to my bridal cheer 
Than to that loveless lady’s lonely bier, . 

Nay, but Fray Juan, you shall hear the whole 

As God shall hear me! . . . When my father stole 
And made the bride that was my bride, his own,— 
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How had you felt, if, haply, you had been 
A man not vowed to God, or, unforeseen 
Surprised a heart beneath your monkish gown? . 


‘*T will not ask you. . /, that am no priest 
But unregenerate man, have come to know 
The rancorous emotions that can grow 
Out of a heart thus trampled. . No wild beast 
Defrauded of its prey, no mother torn 
From her one babe, no wanderer forlorn 
In arid deserts, in their bitterest hour 
E’er felt more mad,—more hopeiess. . Ev’ry day 
To see her face,—to be condemned to stay 
And watch King Philip wearing my white flower ;— 
To call her ‘Queen,’ and ‘ Mother,’ whom no power 
Might turn to wife of mine! . . What had I done, 
Good father, to the great God over-head 
That, not in nether hell,—but here, instead, 
It thus should please Him to torment His son? 


‘*Some say she shuddered seeing his grey hairs, 
And that he chid her, taking it amiss ; 
Mark you, ’twas not the Queen who told me this, 
I chanced upon the story unawares : 
I have avowed to you mine own intent, 
But swear again, the Queen is innocent ; 
Go, tell my father :—shield her blameless head, 
Tell him his witnesses all swore to lies; 
That all the letters were base forgeries 
Invented by the foes who wish me dead, 
So soon to be contented! ... I have said 
Who heads the list,—what power clothed in might 
And majesty,—would have me cease to live 
For private ends: the guilty ne’er forgive, 
And so it happens that I die to-night. 


‘‘This ‘mutiny’ in Flanders. . Is it rare, 
A thing unheard of,—that to test his skill, 
Redress abuses,—call it what you will, 
A stripling, well nigh driven to despair 
By passion, insult, anger,—should desire 
Some wider scope for the consuming fire 
That burns within his bosom? . . . I confess 
I thirsted for adventure ;—that through me 
The disaffected Flemings might be free 
To live like loyal subjects ;—none the less 
Did I desire the growth and happiness 
Of this wide Realm. Who taxes me with more? 
Alva,—ambitious of supreme command, 
Gil Anton,! justly chastened by my hand, 
And all the perjured crew that falsely swore! 


‘*Say to the Queen my lady,—if she heard 
I was ‘tormented,’—like some common knave 
(I that am Prince of Spain!) that, not to save 
My body’s bitter anguish,—by one word 


? One of his pages who swore facts to his disadvantage. 
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Shed I the faintest shadow on her fame ;— 
Nay,—rather say that nothing I could name 
Of words that she hath breathed or actions done, 
Had prejudiced the King.—To me, so soon 
Left desolate,—did she vouchsafe the boon 
Of motherly regard.—I seemed her son 
And so she let the tender phrases run 
Knowing her pure affection undefiled 
And fearing no man’s malice,—for my sin 
(The sin she had no part or parcel in,) 
Chiding me even as a wayward child. 


‘*See, on this book of Hours, (my lady’s gift,) 
How the triumphant lion chased in gold,— 
The rampant lion of Léon,—seems to hold 
The helpless lily of France, as though to lift 
And toss it like a plaything, ere his grip 
Closes to crush it! . . Pray God that it slip 
Betwixt his claws, before those ravenous 
And cruel jaws can rend it! . . As I pray 
My mind goes forward past the imminent day, 
(Seeing her Royal blazon figured thus,) 
When this wild heart that Love made mutinous 
Shall cease to beat ;—then is my soul oppressed 
With fears for her; not Christ or all His saints 
Can drive them hence ;—my faith in Heaven faints 
And demons come between me and my rest. 


‘* Yet must I turn to God, and seek relief 
Where such fears have no place, since I that stand 
Before you now, am by a father’s hand 
Condemned to die ere morning! . . Time is brief, 
The King hath signed the warrant, and to-night, 
Wrapped in a placid consciousness of right 
He, even he, is praying for my soul! . . 
Something rings false in this ;—some error nurst 
Of man’s fall’n nature ;—thus to smite me first 
And then implore a Higher Power to enrol 
My name amongst the saved! . . Mind you, the whole 
Of those ten thousand masses go to aid 
The Royal prayers; one thousand ducats’ worth 
This year ;—then yearly, till the end of earth, 
One thousand, at one hundred ducats paid. 


‘*] marvel much how men will deem I died. . 
By fever, plague, or witchcraft? . . At what tale 
Of filial disobedience Kings will quail 
Considering their heirs? . . . For he will hide 
The ghastly truth and that which here to-night, 
Is done in darkness, may not meet the light 
To-morrow, nor for ever! . . . It were well 
To feign me mad maybe, and mine own hand 
Mine own destroyer. Folks would understand, 
Look solemn,—shake their heads, and haply tell 
The tale so often told, of how I fell 
At Alcala and on the narrow stair 
Left half my wits, and how the surgeon’s knife 
Scooped out the rest—whence my rebellious life 
And shameful death—and bid their sons beware. 
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‘*You know I would be buried in the robe 
Of the Franciscan order, with the hood 
Of a Dominican,'—if the King thinks good ;— 
This garb might suit his purpose: who would probe 
Beneath such saintly covering, to seek 
Upon the throat the little tell-tale streak 
Concealed from all men’s prying? . . I would lie 
In fair Toledo—at the convent there, 
San Juan de los Reyes,—’neath a square 
Of plain Tortosa jasper; tapers high 
Should burn on festa days there, but the eye 
Must light upon no pompous blazonings, 
Carved catafalque, or broidered baldaquin, 
Set up to glorify the clay within 
In sinful arrogance of earthly things. 


‘* And now farewell good father ; nay, one word 
A word of warning,—Keep you,—guard you well; . . 
You wot of much it were unwise to tell 
(For even priests have tongues,) and I have heard 
That monarchs, when their servants come to learn 
Their secret dealings, have been known to turn 
Their favours from them, . . So you sleep secure, 
I charge you,—for your profit,—get you hence 
Out of Madrid,—inventing some pretence 
Of pilgrimage to foreign shrine,—the cure 
Of some old ill,—to serve for coverture. 
They say a dying man has clearer sight 
Than one whose eyes are dazzled with the glare 
Of this world’s glory ;—wherefore, have a care 
For these my words,—seeing I die to-night. 


‘* Pray for the guilty soul which I commend 
To God’s great goodness! . . All who love me best 
Pray for me now! . . Is this some sorry jest 
To break my spirit, or indeed the end? 
Thus have I questioned,—doubting. Yet you say 
The King hath signed my death-warrant to-day, 
A King not giv’n to jesting. . . All is done 
Over and ended with me ;—he hath poured 
Out all the vials of his wrath, . . Oh, Lord, 
Be Thou more merciful! . . . His only son!. . 
Son of the first wife of his youth,—the one 
They said he loved so well! . . . Help me to live 
Through these last bitter moments! . . . Stay, I hear 
Their footsteps on the stair. . The end is near ;— 
Yes; you can tell the King that I forgive!” 
2 «, . un habillement de franciscain et un capuce de dominicain, dans lesquels il désirait étre enseveli, 
comme il le fut.” (See Don Carlos et Philippe 1], par M. Gachard, p. 473, and Letters of the Archbishop of 


Rossano, papal nuncio, of July 27 and 28, 1568, and Letter of Leonardo di Nobili of July 30, for Italian 
account. ) 














SOCIAL LIFE IN BULGARIA. 
By J. D. BOURCHIER. 


Wee I is interesting to watch the growth and expansion of free institutions 
‘ in a newly-liberated people ; it is still more interesting to watch the 
gradual progress of its social development. In Bulgaria we see a 
nation which has been released by a single stroke of destiny from 
the bondage of centuries, and has slumbered through a long 
night of barbarism far into the morning of latter-day civilization. 
The Bulgarians have only just completed the first decade of their 
liberty. That liberty was won, not by a comparatively gradual 
process, as in the case of Greece, Servia, and Roumania, but as the result of a 
single campaign, following directly upon scenes of unutterable horror and misery. 
A race, which but yesterday was groaning under an alien tyranny incapable of 
assimilating the civilization of the West, to-day governs itself under a constitution as 
democratic as anything to which Western Europe has attained. This fact alone gives 
proof of the remarkable character of the Bulgarians. The democracy of Western 
Europe has grown up amid the ruins of decaying absolutism and feudalism; the 
democracy of Bulgaria was born of a single great war, and entered upon its career 
untaught by the priceless experience of the past. A constitution founded on the most 
advanced liberal principles was granted to the simple vayahs of the Balkans by a 
monarch who governs absolutely in his own dominions ; that constitution could hardly 
have been expected to last; probably it was not iftended to last. When Prince 
Dondukoff Korsakoff, the Russian Governor who had framed the constitution, was 
leaving the country he said that the mines were already laid. But the self-control, the 
tenacity, and the sturdy common-sense of the Bulgarians has triumphed over every 
difficulty. Prince Alexander, indeed, in a moment of despair annulled the Constitution 
of Tirnova; but he discovered his mistake in time, and never again departed from the 
lines of constitutionalism. Prince Ferdinand has firmly adhered to the spirit and letter 
of the constitution, and he has done wisely. At first he was disposed, like his 
predecessor, to follow the advice of the small band of Conservatives who represent 
the highest culture in Bulgaria, and whose familiarity with the results of western 
civilization has caused them to distrust the political capacity of their uneducated 
fellow-countrymen. But he has now for more than a year given his entire confidence 
to M. Stambouloff, a statesman sprung from the people, and an admirable repre- 
sentative of all the special characteristics of Bulgarian democracy. The order, the 
good government, and the political stability now existing in Bulgaria form a remark- 
able contrast to the state of affairs in the neighbouring Balkan countries, and have 
been the subject of eulogiums on the part of monarchs and prime ministers of great 
European Powers. It is worth while to glance at the social development and the 
domestic life of a people who have attempted the task of self-government with such 
remarkable success, and who have proved themselves so eminently fitted to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. 

It is hard at first to realize the difficulties under which the Bulgarians, during the 
last ten vears, have undertaken the work of political and social reconstruction. In 
order to do so we must bear in mind that everything in Bulgaria has been at a stand- 
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still for five hundred years. The Bulgarian peasant tills his fields with the same kind 
of plough, he inhabits the same kind of house, he wears the same kind of clothing as 
his ancestors in the days of our Plantagenet kings ; his standard of domestic comfort, 
of social life, and of general well-being is hardly different from what it was when he 
first submitted to the rule of the Ottoman Turk. But this is not all; in some points 
he has distinctly retrograded. The misfortunes of its history are often to blame for 
the faults which we recognize in the character of a nation; many of the peculiarities, 
for instance, which Englishmen ridicule or dislike in the Irish disposition are 
simply the product of ages of unsympathetic government. Centuries of subjection to 
an alien master have left their mark on the habits and character of the Bulgarian 
peasant. To-day he is free, yet he still preserves the dogged, downcast look of the 
oppressed rayah ; he still buries his money, and even his winter’s corn-store in the 
ground ; he still looks with suspicion on the stranger, because in past times every 
stranger who came to his village came to take something from him. His experience 
of foreigners has not hitherto been a pleasant one: the Turk, the Greek, the Jew have 
vied with each other in despoiling him of the fruits of his labour ; even the Russian 
who came as his liberator would fain have remained as his master. Hitherto he has 
had little experience of Englishmen; perhaps he is hardly aware how many English- 
men a dozen years ago were willing to leave him in his cruel bondage. No wonder he 
looks somewhat askance at foreign influence and foreign civilization. His watch- 
word is ‘‘ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians ;” and he is as-much opposed to the admission 
of foreign ideas into the region of his domestic and social life as he is to the interven- 
tion of foreigners in the affairs of his country. This unreceptive tendency of mind is 
looked upon by many as a fatal obstacle to Bulgarian progress ; nevertheless Bulgaria 
is advancing at a pace which puts to shame the sister states of the Peninsula. 

But this hatred of everything foreign, this narrow-mindedness, as some might call 
it, is not merely due to the paralyzing influence of Turkish rule, or to an unpleasant. 
experience of foreigners. It has a deeper source in the rugged independence, the self- 
reliance, the firm solidity of character which ‘differentiates the Bulgarian from his 
Southern Slav brethren. It is hard indeed to say how far the genuine Bulgarian—the 
Bulgarian of Tirnova, Elena, and Gabrova, where the best type of the race is to be found 
—is a Slav at all. Here, on the northern slopes of the Balkans, and generally in the 
central district of Northern Bulgaria, we find the Mongol features of the conquering 
Turanian race, which gave its name to the Slav populations it subdued, and eventually 
received from them its language and its religion. Here, too, we find the distinguishing 
traits of the Bulgarian character most manifestly apparent. There is a sturdy vigour of 
mind as well as of body, a practigal common-sense, a tendency to look to the present and 
the future rather than tothe past. The Southern Slavs are generally a race of dreamers ; 
the Servian deals in romances concerning the greatness of ancient Servia ; he tells you of 
Czar Dushan and his mighty empire, and dreams of a renewal of its bygone glories. 
The Bulgarian, on the other hand, never talks of his still more illustrious rulers, Czar 
Samuel and Czar Simeon ; he seldom troubles you with the ‘‘ Bulgarian Idea; ” he 
strives for the present well-being of his country and her material progress, as the 
surest means whereby the ultimate union of-his race may be achieved. The same 
vigorous spirit of independence makes him a thorough democrat ; he means to manage 
the affairs of his country, as he manages his own affairs, in his own way. Once free, 
he determined that his freedom should be a reality, not a mere change of rulers. The 
first Bulgarian Sobranje elected under the Constitution of Tirnova contained an over- 
whelming Liberal majority. Every subsequent Parliament has been similarly composed, 
except when the elections have been unfairly tampered with. The rule of the Turks, 
much as it has hindered the social progress of the Bulgarians, has greatly tended to 
foster their democratic spirit. Communal self-government of a kind existed under the 
Turks ; and as no Bulgarian, unless he were a Mohammedan, could rise to any position 
of authority, a general feeling of equality diffused itself among the members of the 
subject race. Again, the trammels of feudalism, which still restrict the growth of 
freedom in portions of Central and Western Europe, are not found to exist in 
Bulgaria. The Ottoman invasion swept away whatever elements of feudalism made 
their way into that part of the Peninsula which lies south of the Danube ; the Servian 
nobles fell at Kossovo; only in Bosnia and Herzegovina is there any trace left of a 
feudal nobility, because the landowners saved themselves by becoming Mohammedans. 
North of the Danube, in Roumania, a land system based on feudal tenure still exists ; 
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and nothing can be more striking than the difference between the sturdy, well-fed, 
independent Bulgarian or Servian peasant and his poor, spiritless, half-starved brother 
in Roumania. An effacement of social distinctions naturally followed under the rule 
of a fanatical conqueror who regarded every Christian, high and low, rich and poor, 
as a being beneath contempt. And so the Bulgarian, though his social and intellectual 
advancement had been arrested for five hundred years, found himself ready, in a 
measure, for democratic government when the moment of his emancipation arrived. 
He had always looked upon the Turk as an alien master ; among his own kith and kin 
he did not recognize 
theexistence of a social 
superior ; he knew no- 
thing of those claims 
of birth which else- 
where entitle certain 
men to be rulers 
and judges over their 
brethren. Society, 
untouched by _ the 
feudal influence which 
widened the distinction 
between the lord and 
his vassal, the noble 
and the churl, undis- 
turbed by the com- 
mercial activity which 
concentrates great for- 
tunes in the hands of 
a few, went back to 
the primitive institu- 
tions of a pre-historic 
age. In Bulgaria we 
still have not only the 
village commune, but 
the house-community, 
the family group, the 
rule of the stareshina 
or house-father, that 
patriarchal bond of 
union which, ‘as Aris- 


totle tells us, was the 
e earliest form of social 
combination known to 
the human race. 
It would be inter- 
—- esting to trace the 
effects of newly-won 


PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. liberty upon such a 

society as this, now 

that Bulgaria has completed the first decade of her freedom. But I must confine 
myself at present to describing some impressions of social life which I formed 
during recent visits to that country. It is customary in such descriptions to begin at 
the top, and I shall not venture to depart from established usage. At the head of 
Bulgarian society stands the Prince. For more than two years the eyes of Europe 
have been fixed with peculiar interest upon Prince Ferdinand. He occupies a position 
altogether unique, and unparalleled in European history. Unrecognised by diplomacy, 
but nevertheless favourably regarded by most of the great Powers, the lawfully-elected 
Prince of Bulgaria has ostensibly been disowned by the sovereigns of Europe and their 
representatives. Prince Ferdinand’s isolation, however, has by no means injured him in 
the opinion of his subiects. The Bulgarians detest foreigners and foreign interference ; 
and their national pride is flattered by the fact that for two years and a half they have 
lived in peace and prosperity under their chosen prince without asking the leave of 
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Europe to do so. They have shown an admirable self-command in their Steady 
resistance to Russian threats and promises. When half an hour after Prince 
Alexander had been kidnapped, M. Bogdanoff, the Russian representative, appeared 
on the balcony of the Russian consulate at Sophia, and told the people that the Czar 
would send them a new and better prince, he strangely misinterpreted the character of 
the Bulgarian nation. Once Prince Alexander, driven to desperation by the hostility 
of the Czar, determined to leave the country, the Bulgarians calmly undertook the 
duty of self-government under the Regency, and, far from applying to the Czar for a new 
ruler, they proceeded with due deliberation to choose a prince for themselves. The 
election of Prince Ferdinand is said to have been suggested in the first instance by M. 
Stdiloff, a highly-gifted statesman and a thorough patriot ; but the Bulgarians in sup- 
porting Prince Ferdinand have mainly followed the lead of M. Stambouloff, the present 
Premier, whose influence over his countrymen is unbounded. They have been fortunate 
in their choice. Any one who remembers how much hostile criticism was directed against 
Prince Ferdinand when he first occupied the vacant throne of Bulgaria cannot fail to 
be struck by the altered tone of European opinion in the present day. At first every 
mouth was filled with comparisons between Prince Ferdinand and his ill-fated pre- 
decessor ; popular sympathy went out to the hero of Slivnitza, and his many brilliant 
qualities gathered lustre from his unmerited misfortunes. Nobody had a good word 
for the new ruler of Bulgaria. 

To-day all is changed. Bulgaria enjoys a tranquillity unknown to the neighbouring 
countries, and Prince Ferdinand is admitted to be a success. Two years ago even his 
best friends hardly thought it possible that he could remain many weeks in the country, 
for Russia’s methods of creating difficulties for rulers of whom she does not approve, 
have hitherto been invariably successful. She has driven three princes from the 
throne of a neighbouring state and a fourth has been assassinated ; Prince Alexander, 
too, as he states himself, narrowly escaped being murdered by his kidnappers. But 
Prince Ferdinand has strengthened his position day by day, and the hasty action of 
the Czar in withdrawing all his representatives from Bulgaria, has contributed not a 
little to this result. The Russian consulates—hitherto so many centres and rallying- 
points of disaffection—stand empty, and the Bulgarian government is thus relieved of 
one of its greatest difficulties. With secret conspiracies and other forces of disorder 
the vigilance of M. Stambouloff’s administration is fully able to deal. Though at first 
inclined to favour the small group of Conservatives who represent the highest culture, 
but not the popular sentiment of their fellow-countrymen, Prince Ferdinand has of 
late given his entire confidence to M. Stambouloff. But he does not trust alone to the 
energy and popularity of his prime minister: from the day of his arrival in Bulgaria 
he has spared no pains to prove himself worthy of the respect and loyalty of his people. 
He works indefatigably, often sitting up late at night to peruse the official reports 
which his other duties have prevented him from attending to in the daytime, and rising 
at daybreak in order to take a brief spell of exercise on horseback before setting to 
work again. For two years and a half—except for a fortnight last October he has 
never left the country—he has devoted himself unceasingly to the service of his adopted 
people, living in self-imposed banishment from civilization and in daily risk of his life. 
It is not easy all at once to appreciate the extent of such a sacrifice on the part of a 
young man of high rank, great wealth, and refined tastes, who was free to follow the 
congenial paths of science, and had at his command every pleasure that European 
society can afford. Prince Ferdinand is an accomplished botanist ; like the late Arch- 
duke Rudolph he is learned in ornithology ; like him, too, he has been much given to 
travelling in pursuit of this fascinating branch of science. His sense of isolation at 
Sophia has been heightened by the diplomatic deadlock which precludes him from 
intercourse with the foreign representatives, who constitute the greater part of society 
in his capital. But perhaps his severest trial has been the difficulty of dealing with 
Bulgarian politicians. The ferocity of the struggle for portfolios in the newly-liberated 
lands of the East can hardly be conceived by those who are only acquainted with the 
comparative amenities of our Western politics. One must go to South America for a 
parallel. Bulgarian public men are poor, and the struggle for office is almost a struggle 
for existence. The habits of intrigue and conspiracy acquired under Turkish rule will 
hardly be got rid of in a single generation ; the first care of a lately-appointed minister 
is still to crush his opponents and to fill all subordinate posts with his own creatures. 
For the first eighteen months Prince Ferdinand governed with a coalition ministry, the 
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members of which were continually plotting against each other ; and the fact that he 
succeeded in keeping them together for so long speaks much for his tact and judgment in 
reconciling hostile elements. His discouragements, however, donot end here. There is 
a stolidity and undemonstrativeness in the character of the Bulgarians which often lays 
them open to the charge of ingratitude towards those who have laboured in their cause. 
Prince Ferdinand has sacrificed not only the whole of his time and his energy, but he 
has also spent a large portion of his fortune in Bulgaria ; early in the present year, 
for instance, he made a munificent gift of a million florins for the purpose of founding 
a university. His generosity has not always been appreciated by those who have 
mainly benefited by it; for some of the Bulgarians seem to take all favours as a 
matter of course, and to feel little or no regard for their benefactors. Nevertheless, 
the heart of the people is with 
their prince, whom they look upon 
as the type and embodiment of 
their own independence. 

The Princess Clémentine, a 
daughter of King Louis Philippe 
of France, has done much to 
further her son’s interests in Bul- 
garia. This gifted lady has in- 
herited the best qualities of her 
ancient race without its failings ; 
amiable, accomplished, clever, cou- 
rageous, possessed of infinite tact 
and kindliness of feeling, she has 
won all hearts at Sophia and has 
smoothed over many of the social 
difficulties arising from the peculiar 
political situation. She can wel- 
come the diplomatists to her Court 
whose relations with her son are 
still somewhat undefined ; she can 
place herself at the head of a 
society in which women are only 
beginning to emerge from the re- 
stricted seclusion of Oriental life. 
It would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect a high standard of refinement 
and cultivation even in the highest 
class of female society at Sophia ; 
one must remember that a dozen 
years ago the Bulgarians were little 
more than helots and bondsmen, 
and also that they have not been 
uninfluenced by the Mohammedan 
view of the position of women. No 
Bulgarian lady has as yet, so far as A NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE. 

I know, attempted to preside over a a Se a> 

salon or to organize social receptions on a large scale. Anything like hospitality in our 
sense of the word does not exist ; dinners and evening parties are unknown, except at 
the Palace and the houses of foreign diplomatists. Bulgarian statesmen and officials, 
however kind and courteous they may be to foreigners, rarely invite them to their 
houses ; their style of living is on the most frugal scale, as may be understood from the 
fact that many a Cabinet Minister has deemed himself rich on five hundred a year. 
To Englishmen whose native ‘passion for inequality” is gratified by enormous dis- 
parities of rank and wealth at home, there is nothing more striking than the slender 
lines of social demarcation in this land of democratic equality. The gap which 
separates the statesman, the professor, the advocate, and the military officer from 
the peasant is merely an educational one ; any one who can read and write is eligible 
for a seat in the National Assembly, where shepherds in sheepskins sit side by side 
with smart politicians in glossy black frock-coats. 
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The open-handed liberality with which Prince Ferdinand entertains at the Palace is 
somewhat in contrast with the primitive frugality of native society at Sophia. The 
Palace is a handsome structure, standing in a garden, and commanding a charming 
view of the snowy heights of Mount Vitosch. On entering its gates one seems to 
pass from a region of semi-barbarism within the confines of European culture and 
civilization. There isa handsome and spacious entrance-hall, in which Prince Alexander 
was compelled by a party of drunken conspirators to sign the paper supposed to 
contain his abdication ; here we see some large stuffed bears, and some specimens of 
rare birds which give evidence of Prince Ferdinand’s taste for natural history. The 
rooms on the ground-floor are occupied by the suite ; here and there we notice stands 
of arms, and feel afflicted with an unpleasant sense of the dangers which threaten a 
Prince of whom Russia disapproves. A wide stone staircase with lofty walls hung 
with large oil paintings leads up to the state apartments and to the Prince’s private 
rooms, which are both on the first floor. The state apartments are spacious and well 
proportioned ; in one of them isa fine collection of Bulgarian arms, ancient and modern, 
and some trophies of Slivnitza; in another there is a handsome full-length portrait of 
Prince Alexander, which had been taken down before the arrival of Prince Ferdinand, 
but which the latter, with characteristic good feeling, ordered tobe replaced. 
The Prince’s study is a charming room with windows commanding a fine mountain 
view ; it is darkened with green blinds, and filled with rare and beautiful works of art. 
At the western end of the building is a large banquet hall; there is also a smaller 
dining-room opening into the winter garden from which Prince Alexander looked down 
on the mutinous soldiers who were firing into the windows of his ‘palace; there is 
another dining-room on the ground floor in which the Prince and his suite have 
déjeuner and dinner during the hot months of summer. There is nothing like stiffness 
or formality at these repasts, for Prince Ferdinand always does his utmost to put those 
around him at their ease, and never leaves any one unnoticed or disregarded. His 
kindness and geniality pervade all those who surround him, and render a dinner at the 
Palace a very agreeable function indeed. The guest, who is always made to feel that he 
is welcome, is able to do better justice to the excellence of the cuisine ; and the fact that 
for days previously he has been existing on the execrable fare supplied by Bulgarian 
innkeepers is not likely to diminish his powers of appreciation. 

Of the diplomatic circle at Sophia I must not speak at length, as I am mainly 
concerned with persons and things Bulgarian. There is a curious variety in the 
relations of the various diplomatic agents with Prince Ferdinand. The Prince’s 
position was formally recognized by King Milan; and M. Danich, the late Servian 
representative, was the only member of the diplomatic body that appeared at the 
Palace on public occasions. The attitude of the other foreign agents is regulated by 
instructions from their several governments ; the German agent, Baron Wangenheim, 
who has also charge of Russian interests, is not allowed to salute his Royal Highness, 
and is expected to leave the room when the Prince enters. The restrictions imposed 
on the French and Italian agents are not so severe ; the attitude of the British agent, 
Mr. O’Conor, is friendly, though of necessity somewhat reserved ; the Austrian agent, 
M. von Burian, is frequently with the Prince, and accords him every mark of respect short 
of official recognition. It will easily be understood that Prince Ferdinand’s position is a 
very difficult one under the circumstances ; he has maintained it with much dignity and 
delicacy of feeling. There is considerable life and social intercourse in the diplomatic circle 
at Sophia ; the British Agency is especially noted for the kindly feeling and refined taste 
which distinguish its hospitalities. But the native Bulgarian element seems to assimi- 
late itself somewhat slowly with this cosmopolitan society. It was not so much during my 
stay at Sophia, as when I accompanied Prince Ferdinand on his tours through the country 
that I found opportunities for observing the life and habits of the Bulgarian upper class. 
In all the towns through which we passed the Prince’s guests and the members of his 
suite were lodged in the houses of the principal inhabitants ; and I was thus enabled to 
make many acquaintances, of whose kind hospitality I preserve a lively recollection. 

In Eastern Bulgaria the upper class are mainly Greeks, who have enriched them- 
selves by mercantile pursuits. At Bourgas I was the guest of a Greek ‘‘corn- 
merchant,” who, as I afterwards learned, was not really a corn-merchant at all ; but 
on the shores of the Black Sea it is fashionable to style oneself a ‘‘ corn-merchant ” 
in imitation of the merchant princes of Odessa. The wily kinsmen of Odysseus who 
dwell in the maritime districts are said not to be over-scrupulous in their dealings with 
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the peasants from whom they purchase grain ; between the Greek merchant who buys 
his corn at fifty per cent. below its value, and the Greek tavern-keeper who charges 
him fifty per cent. too much for the mastica which he drinks, the Bulgarian peasant 
does not run a particularly good chance of dying a rich man. But at Slivno, Eski- 
Zagra, Kesanlyk, and elsewhere, I spent some time in the houses of Bulgarian families 
of the upper-class, from whom I received much kindness and attention. Witha single 
exception the men had all adopted the ‘‘ European ” dress—black coats, polished boots, 
and even that abomination of civilization—the tall hat. | The ladies appeared to dress 
with taste, notwithstanding their affection for brilliant colours. At Slivno, in the 
Balkans, the young man of the house addressed me in English ; like many of his 
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BULGARIAN PEASANTS IN HOLIDAY DRESS ABOUT TO DANCE THE ‘‘ HORA.” 


fellow-countrymen of the same class and age he had been to Robert College, near 
Constantinople, an institution which is doing much to diffuse a knowledge of English 
in Bulgaria and the neighbouring countries. As a rule, some younger member of the 
household was acquainted with either French or German, and acted as my interpreter 
to the others ; but in one or two cases every attempt at interchange of ideas collapsed 
owing to the absence of a medium for communication. The Bulgarians of the upper 
class, though severely economical in other respects, spare no expense in educating 
their children ; there is a real desire for knowledge in this country, as well for its 
own sake, as because all advancement, social and political, depends on education. 
A Bulgarian is a little surprised when he hears that in England the ‘‘ governing class ” 
is not altogether composed of the best educated people. A large proportion of the 
peasantry is still illiterate, but education is making way; it is interesting to notice 
that the school-house as a rule is the best building in the villages. Already the number 
of educated young men who despise agricultural work and look for higher employment 
has become a source of difficulty to the government. 
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The dwelling-houses of the better class never rise beyond two stories ; the greater 
number have only a ground floor with a kind of basement story below. Almost all of 
them are built on the same plan. The house stands in a small garden or court-yard, in 
the centre of which is a fountain. Here the ablutions of the family are performed ; 
this at least is my conjecture, as the usual utensils for washing are not generally to 
be found in the house. In one mansion there was a kind of trough provided with a 
piece of soap in the entrance hall ; the luxury of washing in private is not attainable as 
a rule, and the ‘‘tub” or hip-bath is absolutely unknown. When the guest announces 
his wish to wash his hands a female servant approaches with a diminutive jug and 
basin, or rather bowl ; he holds out his hands while she pours the water upon them in 
tiny driblets ; in a moment she presents him with a towel, and the function is at an 
end. The indifference of Eastern Christians to the merits of water and soap seems to 
be a kind of reaction against the precepts of the Koran, which enjoin upon the faithful 
five washings a day; in this respect our co-religionists appear to disregard the 
distinct injunctions of St. Paul. But I am digressing. From the garden or 
court-yard above mentioned a flight of six or eight steps leads up to the main 
floor of the house, which sometimes has a balcony in front. There is a large central 
corridor or hall, with one side exposed to the air, into which the doors of the 
other apartments open. Sometimes there is a house-door; but as a rule the 
only way of closing the house is by locking the very unsubstantial doors of the 
various rooms. The bars, bolts, chains, massive locks and other apparatus of 
obstruction which fortify the English hall-door would appear superfluous to the simple- 
minded Bulgarian. The principal sitting-room, which, however, appears to be seldom 
used by the family, generally resembles the lantern of a lighthouse, an omnibus, or a 
railway signal-box, inasmuch as it is surrounded on two or more sides by contiguous 
windows; in summer it is unbearably hot, in winter unbearably cold. A divan 
runs round the wall, covered with Bulgarian rugs of brilliant colouring ; sometimes 
there is a handsome Pirot carpet on the floor, the bare boards of which are always 
apparent. In the bedrooms, which are unfurnished with any species of crockery, 
there is usually a piece of gorgeous tapestry hung on the wall by the side of the bed ; 
one contemplates it with pleasure before rising in the morning. The bed itself, strewn 
with a rich coverlet of quilted silk, offers a pleasing prospect of repose, which, alas, is 
often dissipated by the attentions of innumerable bedfellows. How these houses, with 
their countless windows, thin walls, draughty rooms, and entrance-halls open to the 
weather, resist the fierce cold of a Bulgarian winter, is more than I am able to explain ; 
the huts of the peasants seem to be infinitely more comfortable. 

The peasantry, which constitutes four-fifths of the population, is by far the most 
interesting, as it is the most numerous, section of Bulgarian society. Of the indepen- 
dent democratic spirit of the Bulgarian peasants, and its development under Turkish 
rule, I have already spoken; it remains to say a few words concerning their manner 
of life and social condition. In Bulgaria there is no proletariat—that deadly offspring 
of an artificial civilization, which perhaps is destined, like CEdipus, to destroy its 
progenitor ; there is no poor law, for almost every peasant owns as much land as he 
wishes to cultivate, and the aged and infirm are cared for by the family or the house- 
community, as the case may be. The house-community or zadruga, the most 
interesting remnant of a patriarchal age, is still found in every South Slavonic land. 
Family groups, sometimes numbering several dozen persons, dwell together, as a rule 
within a single enclosure, though occasionally in neighbouring cottages. The members 
of these primitive associations hold all things in common, except, of course, their 
clothes and their wives; there is a common dinner-table and a common hearth, a 
common grain store, and a commontreasury. All submit to the rule of a stareshina, 
or house-father, elected by vote; he is usually one of the oldest members of the 
community, and his wife generally acts as house-mother, though this is not always 
the case. The sf/areshina represents the community to the outer world; he has a decid- 
ing voice in domestic affairs, and he apportions their work, whether in the fields or at 
home, to the several members of the society. The women work in the fields as well 
as the men; and the quarrels which would inevitably ensue if they all remained at 
home together, are thus to some extent avoided. The absence of the prospect of 
individual gain does not, as might be supposed, tend to idleness ; on the contrary, 
the little commonwealth finds means to stimulate the energies of all, and even deposes 
its stareshina if his government fails to give general satisfaction. The sadruga has a 
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double interest, both as a relict of a primeval state of society and as the nearest 
existing approach to a realization of the theories of modern socialism. 

In Bulgaria we see a peasantry frugal, thrifty, and laborious, in full possession of a 
land of surpassing richness and fertility. And yet Bulgaria is anything but an agri- 
cultural paradise. The system of cultivation is extremely primitive ; the plough seems 
fashioned on the model of Triptolemus ; the use of manure is unknown, and the only 
method of aiding the productiveness of the land is to let it lie fallow for a year: The 
peasant pastures his sheep, goats, horses, oxen, and buffaloes, on the village common- 
land ; it is an interesting sight to see the motley herd returning to the village at sunset, 
each animal making its way to its night-quarters of its own accord. During the day 
the flock is watched by a shepherd lad or shoban, in a sheepskin coat with the woolly 
side turned in ; he often brings his flute or bagpipes with him to beguile the tedious 
hours and to frighten away the eagles from his flock. 
The vineyards, a latent source of immense wealth, 
are badly cared for; the wine, which ought to be of 
excellent quality and flavour, is spoiled in the making ; 
the native taste is not fastidious, and the Bulgarians 
are not accustomed to make wine for exportation. The 
introduction of improved methods will be difficult, 
owing to the prevailing dislike of foreign ideas and 
innovations. The Bulgarian villages are often exceed- 
ingly picturesque ; the low red-tiled or reed-thatched 
huts seem to nestle amid orchards and gardens of 
plum-trees ; quaint-looking wooden granaries, like 
overgrown Noah’s arks standing on legs, look down 
over roughly-made palisades, on which skulls of horses 
are placed to avert the evil eye; innumerable path- 
ways and lanes wind in and out among the houses and 
gardens, for, as a rule, there is nothing like a street. 
The villages generally lie hidden away from the main 
roads for reasons apparent to those who know the 
sad history of the country. The interior of the peas- 
ant’s hut is generally clean and tidy; the imposing 
array of brightly-burnished copper utensils strikes the 
eye as one enters; there is a wide chimney with a 
stone hearth ; dried skins, strings of onions, pictures 
of the Czar bought from Russian pedlars, guns, old 
pistols with quaint handles, pieces of bacon and other 
objects, adorn the walls. Ina corner stands a small 
eikon, or image of a saint, with a tiny lamp hanging 
before it. The religious ideas of the Bulgarian peasant 
are somewhat vague ; his Christianity is mingled with 
traditions of old Slavonic paganism, and the pope who 
teaches him is as ignorant and superstitious as he is ——- Pe = 
himself. There are one hundred and eighty-threefeast- yaxo, pomAK BRIGAND, HANGED AT 
days in the Orthodox calendar, in fact half the year ; on SOPHIA, JUNE, 1889. 
these days no work can be done ; many of the remain- 
ing or working days are fasts, and the peasant must do his work with insufficient 
nourishment. It is best to visit a Bulgarian village on a feast-day or a Sunday, 
for then the peasants are to be seen in their picturesque holiday dress, and one 
may come in for a wedding or a village picnic. The ceremonies of the former are 
too elaborate to describe here ; it is an interesting fact that the bride, on the day 
before marriage, takes a bath for the first time in her life. The picnic, as a rule, takes 
place in the village graveyard, owing, I believe, to an old Slavonic superstition that 
the dead participate in the feasts of the living. The Aora, or national dance, invariably 
follows; the dancers range themselves in a large circle, holding each other by 
the hand or waistband, as represented in the engraving. The young men there 
depicted are eligible bachelors ; the strap which they wear above the knee indicates 
that they are disposed to enter the bonds of matrimony. In the /ora the youths and 
maidens seem rather to keep apart than otherwise ; the practice of dancing in couples 
would be sternly reprobated by the Bulgarian Mrs. Grundy. 
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There are many drawbacks to this interesting Arcadian life, but the only one of 
which I have space to speak is the insecurity caused by brigandage. Notwithstanding 
the vigorous efforts of Prince Ferdinand’s government, brigandage still exists in 
Bulgaria. During my recent stay at Sophia seven brigands were hanged in the court- 
yard of the half-ruined mosque which serves for a prison. I was not present at the 
executions, which were witnessed by a large and fashionable assembly ; but I attended 
the trial of the famous Rilo brigands and also that of the stillmore notorious highwayman 
Yako. The Rilo gang eluded pursuit with extraordinary cunning, frequently, under cover 
of night crossing the plain which lies between the Balkans and Rhodope, and appearing 
unexpectedly in northern Bulgaria, far away from their usual seat of operations. Some , 
of them were shot by the police; their heads were cut off and photographed in a 
group (if I may so call it) with a member of the gang who was taken alive. According 
to the testimony of their prisoners, the brigands were exceedingly devout men, never 
omitting to say their prayers, and scrupulously observing, and making their captives 
observe, the fasts of the Orthodox Church. The remnant of the band was eventually 
arrested on Servian soil and given up to the Bulgarian government. The adventures 
of Yako would furnish a theme for a romance. The court-martial which tried him 
assembled in a disused restaurant close to the palace ; the walls were still adorned 
with advertisements of champagne-merchants, with Bacchantes and flying cherubs, 
which seemed strangely out of place on such an occasion. At the end of the room 
was a table at which sat five officers in full-dress uniform ; on a deal box at their feet 
lay the skulls of two gendarmes whom Yako had murdered ; to the right of the court 
were the prosecutor and the advocates; on the left the prisoner, surrounded by 
gendarmes with fixed bayonets. The room was filled to overflowing ; the front rows 
of seats were occupied by fashionably-dressed ladies. Yako, a handsome, strongly- 
built youth of twenty-three, seemed to regard the whole proceedings with the utmost 
nonchalance ; it was only after sentence was passed that his air of hauteur gave way 
and he shed a few tears. His short life had, indeed, been an eventful one. At the age 
of eighteen he had deserted from the Bulgarian army and had taken to the mountains. 
In the winter, when the ‘‘ season” was over he made his way to Constantinople, and 
there became acquainted with a wealthy Turk, an ex-official of the palace, who became 
his patron, supplied him with funds for his enterprises, and received a large share of 
the spoil. It appeared that Yako once gave this exemplary individual as much as 
4#T250. During his campaigns Yako took absolutely no precautions for his safety ; he 
had been known to saunter through the Balkan villages with his gun on his shoulder, 
nobody daring to interfere with him. Every winter he returned to Constantinople, 
where he enjoyed himself heartily and spent his income freely. He met his fate with 
courage, refusing even to petition the Prince for a commutation of his sentence. The 
case of Yako illustrates one of the principal difficulties of dealing with brigandage in 
the East. There are often persons behind the scenes—sometimes rich men—who 
enter into partnership with the ‘‘ gentlemen of the forest” ; and the peasants in the 
villages, either from fear or sympathy, supply them with food and ammunition. 

The task of restoring social order and promoting commercial development ina land 
which for centuries has been given over to barbarism is a difficult one, and liable to 
many discouragements. But the solid progress the Bulgarians have made during 
the twelve years of their freedom, as well as the success with which they have 
vindicated their political independence against the designs of a mighty despotism, is 
of happy augury for the future, and throws a light upon the character of this remark- 
able people, who, I firmly believe, are destined to play a leading part in the final 
solution of the Eastern Question. 
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THE NEWS TURNS OUT TO BE FALSE, AND HE HEARS SHE IS 
COMING BACK, 


Words by JosePH BENNETT. Music by Hamish MacCunn. Ofus 9. 
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THE PARK, HIGHCLERE., 


A GLIMPSE OF HIGHCLERE CASTLE. 
BELONGING TO THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 
By ELIZABETH BALCH. 


IF any spot on earth can boast possession of trees which in virtue of their beauty, 
and profusion, variegated forms, styles and species, stately grandeur and graceful 
loveliness, have the right to speak with tongues of eloquence, it is the park at 
Highclere. 5 

Cedars black with age are more reticent in their speech than the beeches and 
the limes; perhaps they have learned to look upon life in more sober fashion ; 
while the lordly oaks, perfect specimens as they are, count less in numbers than 
one would expect. This fact seems to authenticate a reputed remark of the 
grandfather of the present Lord Carnarvon, to the effect that he would keep the 
beeches in the park, but would plant no oaks, as he did not propose that any spend- 
thrift descendant should cut them down! 

Could it have been the speech of the second Earl of Carnarvon (of the Dormer 
line) which suggested this remark? he whose portrait when a boy, painted by 
Vandyck, hangs in Lord Carnarvon’s study at Highclere. He was rather a 
butterfly courtier in the time of Charles II., and he-is reported to have said that 
‘*trees were an excrescence provided by nature for the payment of debts.” If the 
saying is true, then this noble lord had certainly no ear attuned to the ‘‘ tongues in 
trees.” All their whisperings and friendly confidences were lost for him, wasted 
utterly upon an imagination that could rise no higher than the clanking tongues 
of men. 


At all times a genealogical descent is puzzling. Extraneous branches, interlineal 
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marriages, and outside creations, have reduced the task in respect to the Herbert 
family to a simple impossibility, the only sense in which the word simple can be 
applied to the subject. The Herberts have been aclan, rather thana family, and in every 
age noted for great intellectual capacity. When Henry, third Earl of Carnarvon, 
whilst still Lord Porchester married Henrietta Howard, daughter of Lord Henry 
Howard, and niece of the twelfth Duke of Norfolk, the alliance was spoken of as a 
union of the blood of the Howards with the hereditary genius of the Herberts, who 
themselves date back to Charlemagne, the great Duke of Brabant, King of France, and 
Emperor of the Romans. A large stone bust of this imperial and kingly ancestor 
stands amongst the shrubbery near the garden, with the shadow of the beech trees 
falling on his stone crown and unseeing stone eyes. But only the younger branch of 
the Herberts have to do with Highclere ; the elder branch, the Earls of Pembroke, have 
en f0F their family seat Wil- 

= ton, near Salisbury. The 
first mention of Highclere 
in connection with the 
Pembroke branch of the 
family is in 1684, when 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, 
_ married Margaret, the only 
> daughter and heiress of Sir 
- Robert Sawyer, of High 
- Cleer in county Southamp- 
_ ton. In still earlier days 
- Highclere Castle had been 
a stronghold of the bishops 
of Winchester, and _ its 
> massive walls still attest 
- to its strength as a place 
of defence. It was only in 
1841 that it was restored 
- to its present style of 
Elizabethan, or, more 
strictly speaking, Jacobean 
style of architecture. The 
house is built of Bath-stone, 
— greyish in colour, with a 
_ mellow yellowish tinge run- 
ning through it, which 
- seems to have been called 
forth by the floods of sun- 
shine which for so long 
— have poured down upon 
_ the place. The building 
_ stands well in a_ broad 
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MADE IN 1860 BY GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. upon all sides slopes grad- 

ually into rising hills and 

lovely undulations, with lakes lying calmly here and there, reflecting the summer and 

autumn foliage as the succeeding seasons pass away. <A magnificent view is obtained 

from a place called Beacon Hill in near neighbourhood to the castle, and distinct remains 

of an ancient encampment is found at its summit. Six counties can be seen from this 

spot, and the stretch of richly timbered land, rising and falling in an endless succession 

of hills and valleys, well repays the somewhat steep climb up the side of Beacon, even 
if the summer day be warm. 

And after the climb the great centre hall at Highclere, built in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and originally part of the palace of the bishops of Winchester, is a 
charming spot in which to rest. One passes from the arched entrance hall, having 
stone and marble pillars on either side, into a large almost square apartment, the roof 
of which is Gothic in form, of oak, with ground-glass windows. A wide, hospitable 
fireplace is on one side; opposite it the oak staircase is visible through a triple arch. 
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It is on this staircase that the full-length portrait, by Phillips, of the first Earl of 
Pembroke hangs, one of the greatest statesmen of Henry VIII.’s time. The dog 
represented in the picture is thought to be the one who followed his master to his 
grave in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he pined away and died. 

The sunshine streaming through the large staircase window gilds the arms of the 
different families with whom the Herberts have intermarried, these arms, illuminated 
on shields, forming a border to the stamped leather of quaint design which covers the 
walls. All the peculiar charm and comfort of an English country-house room is found 
in this hall, all the delightful arrangement and disposition of furniture so essentially 
English. Ina glass case on one of the tables are several interesting relics, among 
them two ivory billiard cues with the Herbert arms introduced in the design, which 
belonged to that gifted Countess of Pembroke who was Sir Philip Sidney’s sister. 

To tell a ghost story in such a cosy, cheery place, at once reduces a ghost to a 
very harmless thing indeed. Yet the tale of a ghost claimed by Highclere is often 
related to credulous guests. He was such a disturbing ghost that a council of clergy- 
men was called to lay his restless spirit. Only eleven divines assembled, an insufficient 
number for the emergency, therefore the evil spirit speedily returned from the deep 
well where he had been banished, and became more rampageous than ever. A second 
time the clerical council 
was called together, upon 
this occasion twelve in 
number, and all concerned 
hoped that after they had 
solemnly laid the ghost to 
rest within the trunk of an 
old yew tree near the house 
that there he would remain 
forever. And for a time he 
was quiet ; but one stormy 
night amid wild thunder 
and lightning the demon 
escaped, and became if 
possible more mischievous 
than before. Then a more 
distant spot was chosen 
whence to banish the unruly 
spirit—no less a place than 
the Red Sea ; but this latest NAPOLEON’S CHAIR AND TABLE FROM FONTAINEBLEAU. 
spell laid upon him could 
continue for only a hundred years, and a most uncomfortable uncertainty exists as to 
whether or no those hundred years have expired. Therefore at any moment the 
turbulent ghost may reappear at Highclere, and the only regret of the writer is that 
he did not elect to do so during her visit at the castle. 

Hardly a less restless spirit than the ghost has a memento in the long library 
leading from the centre hall at Highclere, where an armchair of inlaid mahogany and 
bronze stands before a writing-table, both being in the best style of the Second Empire. 
The wooden arms of the chair are deeply marked and cut, and the hand leaving these 
marks of haughty impatience which could ill brook an instant’s opposition was the hand 
of the great Napoleon. Both chair and table came from the Council Chamber, Fontaine- 
bleau, and there is good reason for believing that both were used when the Code Napoléon 
was compiled and written. It was an odd sensation to sit and write where the man of 
destiny once sat and wrote ; and to pause and think, in the dreamy silence of the great 
room, where the monotonous ticking of the clock, and the humming of summer insects in 
the June sunshine helped instead of hindered thought, of all that had been since he so 
wrote. But with Napoleon for a theme where might one not wander? Too far from 
Highclere, charming as it is, so at once, all reminiscences aroused by the old worn 
chair and well used table must be peremptorily dismissed. Another plainer table of 
walnut, which was used by the Emperor Napoleon when at St. Helena, stands in the 
smaller room at the end of the library. From this room a spiral iron staircase leads to a 
second library above, where is a curious picture of Allan Ramsay, supposed to have been 
painted by himself. The rare and valuable books are such as one would expect to 
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find in the collection of a man inheriting the literary tastes and genius of the Herberts, 
as the present owner of Highclere does in a marked degree. Out of old Greenwich 
palace comes the library chimney-piece of carved wood and gilt, and the one portrait 
in the room hangs over this chimney-piece. It is that of Henry, first Earl of Carnarvon, 
by Romney. He was the son of Major-General William Herbert, and grandson of 
Margaret Sawyer, the heiress of Highclere, and of the eighth Earl of Pembroke. In 
1780 he was created Baron Porchester of Highclere, and in 1793 Earl of Carnarvon. 
An account of the times says :—‘‘ As Colonel Herbert, and member for Wilton, he 
was present in the House of Commons during the Gordon Riots, and when Lord 
George Gordon took his seat with a blue cockade, the House being meanwhile besieged 
by the mob, Colonel Herbert declared with great spirit that he could not sit and vote 





A CORNER OF LIBRARY, SHOWING CHIMNEY-PIECE FROM GREENWICH PALACE, 


in that House whilst he saw a noble lord in it with the ensign of riot in his hat, and 
threatened if he would not take it out he would walk across the House and do so for 
him. Whereupon Lord George put the cockade in his pocket.” 

The music-room at Highclere, opening out of the library, is hung with wonderfully 
beautiful silken tapestry worked upon a gold ground. Amongst some family miniatures 
on a table in this room lies a small framed sketch of a dog, standing on his hind legs, 
and holding a cup in his mouth. The sketch is signed Z. Zandseer, and a paper pinned 
to the picture states that it was drawn by him for Lady Mary Fox. 

Some of the best pictures at Highclere are to be found in the drawing-room : the 
charming ‘‘ Wood Gatherers,” by Gainsborough ; the delightful portrait of the first 
Countess of Carnarvon with her child, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and that picture, 
also by Sir Joshua, of Colonel Acland and Lord Sidney shooting deer, the two friends 
whose friendship was ended before the painting was completed. As neither would 
have the picture it was bought by the second Lord Carnarvon. In the dining-room 
are one of Vandyck’s celebrated portraits of Charles I. on a white horse ; William, 
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Earl of Pembroke, the friend of Shakespeare ; Margaret Sawyer, the handsome heiress 
of Highclere ; a group of the Earl of Pembroke and his family ; and many others. 
Every one who has read the Antiguary remembers the incident told by Sir Walter 
Scott of old Elspeth. A very similar one can be related of the old nurse of the 
Hon. Captain Charles Herbert, whose portrait hangs on the stone staircase. He was 
drowned at sea in 1812, and thirty years afterwards Molly Docker his nurse died 
at Highclere. Her last words were: ‘‘The captain’s in the drawing-room waiting 
for you, my lady.” 
The following account, which explains the memorial tablet to Charles Herbért in 
Highclere Church, is best given in Lord Carnarvon’s own words :— 


In the earlier part of the sixteenth century, Charles Herbert, the eldest son of Philip, fourth 
Earl of Pembroke, after being betrothed to the daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, was sent 
out to Italy as a youth in order to obtain some of the science and knowledge that was then the 
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almost exclusive property of that country. He was kindly received at the Papal Court, and su>- 
sequently went to a castle in Lunigiana possessed by the Malaspinas. Whilst there he was seized 
with fever and died; and, the family holding him in great honour, he was buried in the little 
chapel in the castle and a tablet put up to his memory. The common legend amongst the 
peasantry ran that he was buried in a lead coffin and his heart placed in a golden cup. So matters 
rested till the French Revolution when the country was overrun by French troops. The report 
reached their ears, and a detachment was sent to ransack the tomb. They found the body in a 
silver not a lead coffin, and the heart in a bronze and not a gold cup. They melted the metal into 
bullets, carried away the bronze cup, and scattered about the castle the bones, which were for some 
time a plaything for the children of the persons who, on the exappropriation of the Malaspinas, 
became the owners of the castle. 

In 1883 a friend told me these circumstances, and said that the bones were still preserved by 
a very old man who had acquired them at or very shortly after the desecration of the tomb. 1 
begged my friend on his return to Italy to spare no trouble or expense in obtaining them ; and 
after a long negotiation, during which of course the value of these bones rose to an extortionate 
figure, and after many other curious difficulties and objections, the remains of my unfortunate 
relative were shipped at night on board a small steamer ; and after being nearly lost in a storm off 
the west coast of Africa, they arrived by a very circuitous passage at Liverpool. They were 
brought on thence to Highclere, and buried in one of the family vaults in the presence of a great 
part of the parish. 
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Thus, after two centuries and a half,the mortal remains of this young man buried in Italy, 
torn from their resting place by French revolutionists, preserved by the merest accident by a 
stranger, after a series of difficulties and adventures which I have not enumerated, were brought to 
England ; and, though not burried in his own home, were interred within thirty miles of it, and 
amongst the bodies of his own name and race. 


Among some old papers discovered at Longleat, the Marquis of Bath's place, is 
one entitled, ‘‘ Mister John Kyngesmylle, his account of Ihgecler.” We are told 
that this ‘‘is asurvey or report of the place evidently sent to be submitted to 
Protector Somerset for his consideration as to purchase.” But the writing and 
spelling of Mister John leave much to be desired, and it is just as well that other 
accounts of the beautiful old home in Hampshire can be obtained. For those having 
a culte for trees, they must always come first in any mention of the place, but to lovers 
of flowers they might perhaps stand second to the wonderful collection of rhododendrons 
and azaleas which is celebrated throughout England for its extent and beauty. Not 
only near the house and in the park proper are there groups of scented colour in 
extraordinary profusion, but all along the drive to Milford Lake and pretty Milford 
House hundreds of bushes are found glowing with blossoms varying in tints from the 
palest cream to deepest orange, or from faint lilac to a royal purple. Some of these 
shrubs are American, and there is quite a large collection at Highclere of American 
plants and trees. Exclamations fail, and one is reduced to silence when in the midst 
of the lavish loveliness of the flowers, the varied beauty of the trees and foliage. But 
after all is not silence the truest form of any deep appreciation ? 





THOMAS, EARL OF ARUNDEL (THE COLLECTOR OF THE ARUNDELIAN MARBLES). FROM A 
CONTEMPORARY MINIATURE. 



































SEALS AND SEALSKINS. 


By WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


= Bey UITE recently a divine in the west of England sought to appeal 

“ag to the feelings of the female members of his flock by apprising them 
that the ‘‘ trim sealskin jacket of which its fair owner is so proud, 
which looks so handsome, and which keeps out the cold, represents 
some half dozen dams who have more or less been skinned alive, 
while their little ones have been left to die in all the slow agonies 
of starvation. Such, ladies, is the price of a sealskin jacket!” 
Rivne B This diatribe was followed as a matter of course by an animated 
newspaper correspondence, in which the fallacies into which the worthy canon had 
fallen were fully exposed. The latter, in defence, sought shelter behind an article by 
Lady Blake, which appeared in a contemporary last spring. Had the reverend gentle- 
man restricted his remarks to the modus operandi of seal killing in Newfoundland his 
humane purpose would have been equally well served, and the ‘‘ nakedness of the 
land” left unexposed. But the wearing apparel of the ‘‘ flock” offered a target of 
exceptional attraction, and the rest we know. This incident, coupled with the fact 
that the lease of the Pribylov Islands! granted by The United States Congress for 
twenty years to the Alaska Commercial Company will expire on the 3oth of the 
present month, induces me to think that some account of the life, habits and death 
of the fur seals on these islands may not be altogether uninteresting at the present 
juncture. 

The classical denomination of the fur seal, to whom fashion is indebted for its glossy 
jackets and vests, is the Callorhinus ursinus, one of the numerous family of O/saride. 
It has no affinity whatever with the hair and other seals with which it is so frequently 
confounded, and which belong to the species Phocide. The skins of these latter 
are worth but little more than sixpence apiece in their undressed state, and are used 
for mats, and other minor purposes in the tanning industry. Their commercial value 
lies-in their blubber, which, when ‘tried out,” yields an oil of great service in 
dressing jute. They have no external ears, their flippers are placed close to the 
head, and walking on land is with them an extremely difficult matter. The fur seals, 
on the other hand, have short external ears, and, their flippers being in the middle of 
the body, they manage to waddle along on shore with comparative ease, provided the 
distance be not in excess of their staying powers. 

According to Mr. Guillemard, and other recognized authorities, the fur seal is now 
almost extinct save in certain islands of the Behring Sea, though in past years 
considerable numbers were met with off Patagonia and the Falkland Islands, as well 
as on the Chilian and Bolivian coasts, and various islands in the Western Pacific. 
But as no proper means were organized for their protection in these localities, the 
greed with which they were pursued for the sake of their highly-prized skins has 
practically resulted in their extermination ; the consequence being that the supply of 
the world? is now confined to Behring and Copper Islands of the Commander Group, 
and St. George and St. Paul of the Pribylov Islands. 





1 The Pribylov Islands are situated in the Behring Sea between 56° and 57° north latitude, and 168° and 
170° west longtitude. 

2 Mr. Howard Clark in his Review of the Fur Seal Fisheries of the World estimates the annual average 
yield from 1880 to 1887 inclusive from all sources at 192,457 skins, of which quite 160,000 are drawn from 
the Behring Sea and its adjacent waters. 
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In 1867 the United States purchased from Russia for $7,200,000 gold the vast 
expanse of territory known as Russian America, which included the Pribylov Islands, 
of whose extent and value but little was then known. The following year a Mr. 
Hutchinson, of New Hampshire, and Captain Ebenezer Morgan, of Connecticut, 
repaired to Alaska, captured a large number of seals, and by their personal efforts 
succeeded in interesting and arousing Congress to declare the seal islands a Govern- 
mental reservation. In 1869 seals were only taken on those islands for subsistence of 
the natives, and in 1870 Congress passed a law limiting their annual slaughter 
on St. Paul’s to 75,000 per annum, and on St. George’s to 25,000. The act also em- 
powered the Treasury department to lease the seal islands for twenty years at $50,000 
a year, plus a revenue tax of two dollars on each skin taken; and after an animated 
and bitter struggle in competition, the Alaska Commercial Company secured the valued 
award. Mr. Hutchinson was the prime organizer of this Company, whose headquarters 
are at San Francisco. I must not omit to mention that in March, 1874, an amended 
Act of Congress empowered the Treasury to determine the number of seals 
that might be annually destroyed in each island, so that the fixed ratio of three 
to one above referred to only lasted for four years. Agents of the Treasury 
department reside on the spot in order to see that all regulations are complied with 
to the letter. 

The Pribylov Islands were originally colonized by Aleuts from the neighbouring 
islands. Into their origin it is unnecessary to inquire further than to say that their 
breeding has become so mixed up with the Russian, Japanese, and other strains that 
they present characteristics of all the various races of men from the Negro to the 
Caucasian. Their average height is five feet four, with small, wide-set eyes, broad 
and high cheek-bones, coarse, straight, black hair, and a brownish yellowy complexion. 
They are courteous in their manner, both to the officials of the Company and to one 
another. The women possess a fair share of vanity, and watch with anxiety 
the arrival of new costumes for the Treasury agents’ wives or daughters, and, 
being by nature expert needlewomen, lose no time in copying them to the best 
of their power. The principal food of the inhabitants is seal meat, from 5,000 
to 6,000 ‘‘ pups” being killed each fall for preserving. For butter and sugar they 
evince especial partiality, and consume large quantities of both. As parents they are 
most affectionate. During the breeding season of the seals they are all actively em- 
ployed, as will be gathered anon. In the winter they subside into a state of vegetation, 
drinking tea and sleeping, and they are regular in their attendance at the Greek Catholic 
Church. Leaving out of consideration officers of the Company and Treasury officials, 
the natives on St. Paul Island number about 300, and those on St. George perhaps a 
third of that number. The female population is in excess of the male portion—a 
circumstance which is due in great measure to the stringent regulations of the Greek 
Church, which forbids a marriage contract where the most distant relationship exists. 
This rule even extends to relatives of the godfathers and godmothers of the contracting 
parties. The field of eligible parties being thus restricted, the men have to make 
periodical pilgrimages to Ounalashka in quest of their better halves. Having now 
given a brief sketch of the Pribylov Islands, their inhabitants, and the concession 
under which they are managed, I will proceed to give some account of the manners 
and customs of the fur seals themselves. 

The local names given to the various seals and their haunts in the Pribylov Islands 
seem to have been chosen in such a manner as to dispel any suggestion of partiality. 
While on the one hand the old males are known as ‘‘ bulls” and their consorts 
‘*cows,” the offspring is designated a ‘‘ pup,” and the breeding-grounds ‘‘ rookeries.” 
The first week in May heralds the arrival of an advance guard of full-grown males, 
seven years old and upwards. Let us avail ourselves of the opportunity, while he has 
taken his station and is eagerly awaiting the advent of the female, to examine him in 
some detail. He measures most likely from the tip of his nose to the end of his 
abbreviated tail from six to seven feet. This class of seal is known to the natives as 
the ‘*seecatch.” His bodily weight when he first emerges from the sea is at least 
400 pounds, and older and more corpulent specimens are not unfrequently met with 
weighing 600 pounds. His head is absurdly small when compared with his immensely 
thick neck and shoulders. His eyes are large, of a bluish hazel hue, alternately 
burning with revengeful passionate light, and changing to tones of tenderness and 
good nature. His muzzle and jaws are not dissimilar to those of a Newfoundland dog, 
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with the exception that his lips are tightly compressed, the upper one supporting a fair 
moustache composed of long stiff bristles, most of which will be torn out in the course 
of the combats in which he will shortly be destined to embark. The fore feet, or 
flippers, are a pair of dark, bluish black hands, about eight or ten inches broad next 
the body, and gradually widening to about eighteen inches from this union. The shape 
of the hind flipper is very like that of the human foot reversed ; the instep is flattened 
down and drawn out to a length of over twenty inches, while from the toes exude 
three strong, cylindrical, greyish horn-coloured nails, each half an inch long or there- 
abouts. The body is covered, so to speak, with two coats, one being a short, crisp, 
glistening over hair ; and the other a close, soft elastic pelage, or fur, which gives the 
distinctive value to the pelt. In short, the hair and fur of a seal bear pretty much the 
same analogy to one another as the down and feathers on the breast of a duck. The 
prevailing colour of the ‘‘ bulls” in spring is a dark, dull brown, with a sprinkling of 
black. Hoary and grizzly grey coats are the peculiar characteristics of very old males. 
The outer hair on the shoulders is either a grey or reddish ochre, or ‘‘ pepper and salt.” 
The breast is always lighter, and the muzzle a dark bluish black. The pups are 
entirely black. 

The movements of the seal on land are peculiar. Its mode of progress under 
ordinary circumstances consists in two steps to the front with its fore flippers, it then 
arches its spine, and in so doing drags and lifts up the hind flippers to a position 
under the body, thus gaining fresh leverage for a further movement to the front. But, if 
bustled, the method of progress becomes much more rapid, and it can at a pinch gallop 
for a short distance as fast as a man canrun. From the first week in May to the roth 
or 12th of June the ‘‘seecatchie” arrive from day to day. The older hands are 
generally the last comers however, and it is in the latter part of this period more 
especially that they swarm from the depths in hundreds and thousands. One con- 
tinuous fight is all the while sustained among these bulls for the most advantageous 
position on the beach for the reception of the females. These quarrels, which not 
unfrequently end fatally, result in the survival of the fittest, who range themselves 
close to the sea-shore, while the weaker vessels have to be content with a back seat. 
Some of the bulls exhibit great strength and fortitude. It is recorded of one veteran 
years ago, that he took up a position early in May beside the water line. He fought 
at least fifty desperate battles, in all of which he came off victor, and when the fighting 
season was over—or in other words all the females had landed and been appropriated 
—there sat this old warrior covered with scars and frightfully gashed, raw, festering 
and blood-stained, with one eye gouged out, but lording it bravely over his harem of 
twenty females, who were all huddled together on the same spot of his first location 
and around him! Seals fight principally with their mouths. They seize one another 
with their teeth, and then clenching their jaws hold on with the tenacity of a bull-dog, 
the grip being only relaxed by the strength of the one endeavouring to escape. 
Thus deep scars are frequently caused in the skin, and the flippers torn into 
shreds. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the ‘‘ seecatch ” is the manner in which he 
subsists from May till the first week in August entirely without food. This is the 
more remarkable when one comes to think of the continued physical exertion 
necessitated by the defence of his station and the supervening cares of married life. 
Cases of total abstinence both from food and water have been known to last for as 
long as four months. This absence of any outward nourishment is compensated for 
by the self-absorption of that blubber with which the bull seals are so liberally 
supplied on their first arrival, and which alone enables them, speaking metaphorically, 
to live for so long on love. When they go back to the sea in the early days 
of August they are the merest shadows of their former selves, worn and emaciated 
to the last extent. Next season, however, they will return as sleek, fat, and 
ambitious as ever to their happy hunting grounds at St. Paul or St. George’s! 

If the reader will now picture to himself a sea-coast swarming for miles with 
thousands of able-bodied bull seals, whose propinquity to the water has been stoutly 
contested and only determined after long and severe fighting, he will be in some 
position to form an idea of the wild excitement engendered by the advent of the first 
cow, an event which almost invariably occurs between the 12th and 14th of June. At 
length the long-sustained patience of the countless myriads is rewarded, and they 
signalize it by a period of universal, spasmodic, and desperate fighting among them- 
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selves. Though they have quarrelled all the time from the moment they first landed, 
yet the fighting which now takes place is the most sanguinary and vindictive known 
to peltric warfare. 

The females by their dove-like amiability afford a striking contrast to the ferocity 
of their lords. They average from four to four and a half feet in length, and are 
more shapely in proportion than the males. There is no wrapping around their necks 
and shoulders of unsightly masses of blubber. Their coats are of a rich steel grey 
tint, and their breasts snow white. Their sole object in landing is to be delivered 
of their young. This happy event—the result of the previous year’s mating—generally 
takes place immediately after arrival, and is invariably restricted to one black ‘‘ pup.” 
Having thus contributed a small addition to the hordes of peltries already located on 
the island, the mother will return to sea to feed and be absent perhaps fora day 
or more, leaving her chick in charge of the male of whose temporary protection she 
has availed herself. 

The head and eye of the female are exceedingly beautiful ; the expression is at 
once gentle, attractive and intelligent, the large, lustrous, blue-black eyes are humid 
and soft with the tenderest expression, while the small, well-formed head is poised as 
gracefully on her neck as can well be imagined. She is the very picture of benignity 
and satisfaction when she is perched up on some convenient rock, and has an oppor- 
tunity to quietly fan herself with a hind flipper, the eyes half closed and the head 
thrown back on her gently swelling shoulders. 

On their arrival they are noticed and received by the males at the water’s edge with 
great attention. They are alternately coaxed and urged up on to the rocks by chuck- 
ling, whistling, and roaring, and from that date they are under the most jealous 
supervision. At first they have a very rough-and-tumble time of it, but by degrees as 
the supply increases, things settle down, and by the time the last female arrives, which 
is generally about the 1oth of July, the greater portion of the ‘* seecatchie”’ who first 
established themselves in the front rank have a comfortable little harem of from 
fifteen to twenty inmates on their station, while those in the more remote localities 
have to satiate their polygamous appetites with a dozen or less. Veritable Henry 
the Eighths of the seal tribe have been known to have as many as fifty females in their 
sole charge. 

The pup, or ‘‘kotickie,” as I have already stated, is black at its birth and for 
three months after. When a week old it weighs from six to seven pounds, and its skin 
one and a quarter pounds. Six years will alter these weights respectively to two 
hundred and eighty and twenty-five pounds. The pups get together in groups called 
by the natives ‘‘ pods,” and their bleating resembles that of lambs. The mother by 
almost supernatural instinct knows at once the voice of her own ‘‘ kotickie,” and can 
pick it out from any number of others. The same intelligence is not however evinced 
by the pups, who are ever ready to avail themselves of nourishment wherever it is 
forthcoming. 

By no means the least interesting feature in seal life is the pup’s first attempt to 
swim. If thrown into the water before attaining the age of a month or six weeks they 
would assuredly sink. Once they have acquired the art they fairly revel in it, indulging 
in every kind of gambol, and ultimately curling themselves up and taking a nap after 
their exertions. By the end of September the “ rookeries”” are broken up, and all 
the pups have mastered the art of swimming. A month later all seals have left the 
island with the exception of a few ‘‘ kotickies,” who linger behind for a space and 
take their departure later on. 

By this time I can fancy I hear the reader remarking, ‘‘ Well, you've told us all 
about the landing, the rookeries, and the departure of the seals, but how about the 
slaughter and the ‘‘skins”? My rejoinder is that I have kept for the last the only 
element of the narrative that savours at all of sadness. 

In round numbers we may take it that about a million pups are born in each year in 
the Pribylov Islands, and the sexes are probably about equally divided. From one year 
up to the age of five this category are known as “ holluschickie” or ‘‘ bachelor ” seals, 
and must not be confounded with the more mature ‘‘ seecatchie ” and ‘‘ cows” of whom 
mention has already been made. The great herds of ‘‘ holluschickie” who yearly visit 
the Pribylov Islands are never allowed by the ‘‘ seecatchie,” under the pain of frightful 
mutilation or death, to put their flippers on or near the ‘‘rookeries.” It is from this 
latter category alone that selections are made for slaughter by the natives. The 
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majority of them come on shore at intermittent intervals in the summer months in rear 
of the ‘‘rookeries” and on free beaches. They are sportive and independent, and 
their gambols both on the islands and adjacent waters afford a most interesting study. 
The slaughtering of the ‘‘ holluschickie” commences about June. A batch of natives, 
availing themselves of a time when the seals are dozing, creep down quietly between 
them and the surf. This move once accomplished, and escape thereby cut off, 
the ‘‘holluschickie” are driven in shoals up to the killing grounds in the village, 
at the rate of a mile or a mile and a quarter per hour. If the weather is 
unusually hot they are permitted numerous halts, as if they become unduly heated 
their skins are spoiled. The age at which their skins are in the best condition 
is four years. Arrived at the flat slaughtering grounds they are allowed to cool 
and rest, and then the able-bodied male population turn out to annihilate them. 
Each man’s outfit consists of a stout oaken or hickory bludgeon, about five feet in 
length, a stabbing knife, a skinning knife and a whetstone. The chiefs select those 
who are in all respects eligible subjects for slaughter, and at a given signal down 
comes the club, and the poor animal is stunned and motionless ; their skulls being very 
thin are readily fractured. This operation over, the men seize the prostrate seals by 
the hind flippers, and range them in rows. Then each sealer takes his knife, and 
drives it into the heart at a point between the fore flippers of each stunned form, the 
blood gushes forth, and the quivering of the animal soon ceases. Then follows the 
skinning. The first cut takes a horizontal direction from the throat straight down the 
breast to the tail. With the smaller knife the native then effects a circular cut round 
the neck and tail and at the root of the flippers, The rest is a mere question of 
hauling, and the whole operation is performed as a rule in one minute. No time is 
allowed to be lost, especially in warm weather, as if the skin becomes heated the fur 
comes away from it, and, as an article of commerce, it is rendered valueless. Under 
the skin is a loin of blubber, which, unlike that appertaining to the hair seals, is most 
offensive to the smell. 

The skins are then taken from the field to the salt house, where they are laid out 
one upon another, hair to fat, like so many sheets of paper, with salt profusely spread 
upon the fleshy side, as they are piled up in the kenches or bins. After lying two or 
three weeks in this style they become pickled. They are then rolled into bundles of 
two skins to the package, tightly corded, and ready for shipment from the islands. For 
each skin the native receives from the agent of the Company forty cents (1s. 8d.) for 
his labour. 

There is yet, however, a great deal to be done before the skin assumes a wearable 
form. In the condition in which it is tied up and exported from Alaska the fur is not 
visible at all, being entirely concealed by a coat of stiff overhair, dull, grey and 
grizzled, and it takes three to make a decent-sized jacket. 

To make the narrative complete some account of the dressing process may not be 
out of place. First of all the salt is washed off, and the skins are placed on a beam 
and the fat scraped away with a knife, care being taken to avoid cuts or uneven 
places. They are next washed in water and dried by a moderate heat. After being 
dried they are again soaked in water and thoroughly cleansed with soap, after this 
they pass to the picker who dries the fur by stove heat, the pelt being kept moist. The 
skin is then replaced on a beam, and with a dull shoe knife the long hair is plucked 
out. Finer hairs are then extracted with another knife. The skins are next shaved to 
a fine even surface ; they are then stretched, worked, and dried, and afterwards put in 
a tub and trodden on to make them pliable. Various dyes are then applied till the 
requisite hue is obtained, from eight to twelve coats, laid on with a brush, being 
necessary to make a good colour. They are again shaved, and made up into those 
delightful articles of apparel which gladden the hearts of our female folk. 

In bringing this brief sketch to a conclusion it is only right that I should acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness for much that it contains to the admirable monograph on the 
subject by Mr. H. W. Elliott, of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, whose two 
years experiences in the Pribylov Islands are so graphically recorded in the Reports of 
the Fishery Commission of the United States. 
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MORISED. 
By tHE MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. 


I. 


and early spring ; a small, solitary figure, with something plain- 
tive in the childish face and eyes that made me think of a little 
brown linnet imprisoned in the narrow street of a city, far 
trom its native green fields and hedgerows. 

When first she came, one chilly day in December, I was struck 
by the air of freshness and health she brought with her, like the 
breath of sea-breezes blown into a sunless and stuffy town. One 
was so used to the ordinary run of visitors to the Louvre, that it was a relief to watch 
the absorbed excitement with which this little country girl feasted upon the beauties 
of art spread out around her. The first day she came, she seemed bewildered 
with delight. Judging by the astonishment with which she paused in the middle 
of the gallery, looking round first on one side, then on the other, one would 
have said that she had never seen a picture before in her life. But her next 
action was worthy of any student of Murray or Baedeker. She glanced quickly 
round the walls, then, having found the number she sought, came straight as 
a die close to where I was working, and planted herself before Da Vinci’s famous 
portrait of Monna Lisa. 

It had been one of my amusements for the last three weeks to look out for that 
inexplicable little weakness of poor human nature, which makes us so mortally afraid 
of confessing our inability to admire or understand something which, according to the 
world’s verdict, we are expected to fall down before and worship. I had a sneaking 
satisfaction in spying upon this common failing, and from my position close to La 
Gioconda I had plenty of opportunities. Cook’s tourists, artistic young men, 
enthusiasts of all ages—I knew by their faces what to expect; the little flutter of 
anticipation, the extravagant interest, then the blank silence of disappointment, and 
the obtrusively-evident mark of approbation pencilled on the margin of the guide 
book. 

But there was no affectation in the little country girl. When she found herself close 
to the picture, she gave a low exclamation of satisfaction, as though she had at last 
found something she had been looking for with heart and soul, and that she expected 
to be all-satisfying. 

I waited for the disillusion. It was inevitable, and it came quickly. First, 
a puzzled scrutiny, as if by fathoming below the surface of the picture she could see 
what she had hoped to find, then a little sigh of disappointment and self-confessed 
failure. 

It was not likely that an unsophisticated child of the fields should be able to 
appreciate all the profound wonder of La Gioconda. How should she? The 
fascinations of Monna Lisa appeal not to the senses, but to the intellect and imagina- 
tion. Hers is not the voluptuous charm of soft cheeks and shining eyes. ‘“‘ It isa 
beauty wrought from within upon the flesh. Beauty into which the soul with all its 
maladies has passed.” How could it touch any responsive chord in the ignorant heart 
of a child who did not know of the existence of such incongruities as ‘‘ maladies of the 
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soul,” and who, like the healthy-minded Pagans of old, looked upon Beauty as an 


-unmixed element of joy and loveliness ? 


For the next fortnight, whenever I came to the Louvre I saw the girl, gravely studying 
the pictures, first in one gallery, then in another ; but always, before she went away, 
she came and looked for a few moments at La Gioconda, with the same puzzled dissent 
in her face that I had noticed before. Being an art-student myself I was generally 
there two or three times a week copying, and it was partly a mild curiosity in the 
little stranger that made me choose for my next subject the picture she came so 
regularly to study. But I was not a little surprised one day, when she arrived carrying 
canvas, brushes, colours, and settled herself, in the most business-like manner, ina 
vacant place opposite La Gioconda, with the evident intention of trying her prentice 
hand on nothing less than one of the finest pictures in the world. 

An old woman accompanied her, wearing the quaintest of high white caps like a 
square sugar-bag, and a bright-coloured petticoat that made her a conspicuous object, 
decidedly out of place in so civilized a portion of the globe as Paris. She had 
assumed an air of studied contempt, as she scanned, with scathing eyes, the picture 
her charge had selected for her work. 

**So!” she ejaculated at last : ‘‘ this is what we have come all the way to Paris to 
see? It was not worth the trouble.” 

‘* Perhaps it is because we do not understand, Annaik,” replied the girl. ‘‘ He 
told me it was a test of one’s love of Art and Beauty. But it is true that there 
are many other pictures here that I like much, much better. There are some 
by a painter called Andrea del Sarto, who came from Italy: you will say it was 
worth coming to see them. He has painted the Holy Virgin like an angel from 
Paradise, so real that one would say she was alive. It was from Italy that all the 
great painters came.” 

Annaik tossed her head. ‘‘ Bah! I dare say Italy is no better than Brittany, if it 
comes to that. If these artists want beauty let them come to Cornouaille, or the Pays 
de Vannes, and they will find enough to keep them busy till the good time comes for 
them to go to Paradise,” she grumbled. ‘‘ Here in Paris there is as much beauty as 
in a Reliquary ; and for my part, I would as soon sit amongst dead bones as fight my 
way in such a crowd as one finds in these streets that stretch on and on into eternity, 
without a breath of fresh air or sunlight from end to end.” 

The girl nodded her head. ‘‘ Yes, there is not much sunlight. But there are these 
wonderful pictures, and all the work of man’s intellect and heart, Annaik. It must be 
more beautiful than a country life that is the same day after day, and where no one 
cares for anything but the harvests and the fishing seasons ?” 

‘*That may be. But if you like to sit here all day painting a face with evil eyes 
like the Korrigan, may the Virgin protect you, Morised. It is a snare of the wicked 
one for men’s souls, that’s what I say.” 

‘* Then the sooner you fly from it the better. Good-bye, Annaik. Don’t forget to 
come for me this afternoon.” 

‘Well, well. Dieu te benisse, Morised. You've need of a blessing here amongst all 
these painted images,” said Annaik, with a last sniff of disapprobation as she turned 
her back on the condemned Monna Lisa, against whose mysterious gaze she felt half 
inclined to make the sign of the cross to guard herself from the ‘‘ evil eye.” 


Things were making themselves clear to me. Her name was Morised: she had 
left the wilds of Brittany to seek the Beautiful amongst the refinements of Paris. Good 
luck to her in the pursuit. Is it not to be found in the glorious mystifications of 
Leonardo, the tender perfection of Raphael, the rich life of Giorgione? Or is it some- 
thing more than a poetic dream that assigns it to the Spirit of the Universe, the 
omnipresent, eternal life in sea and forest, and the ever-varying play of light and 
shadow over heaven-touched hills and wide moorland ? 

Who shall decide in the case of Art v. Nature, in a century like ours? Not a little 
country-girl suddenly transported into the galleries of the Louvre : a little field-flower 
sent to languish in a hot-house amongst rare and luscious exotics. 

I soon saw that Morised would not make her fortune as a copyist. She toiled 
away with praiseworthy assiduity ; but though she certainly had some genius, it was 
the rank, untaught genius that, under a vivid surface-likeness, constructs a purely ideal 
anatomy in which the ‘* human form divine” loses half its bone and all its muscle. It 
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was not for her to unravel the mystery of those Sphinx-like eyes and lips. Time after 
time she blundered and repainted. It would not come. At last, one day, she flung 
down her brush with a gesture of despair, and catching my eyes fixed upon her with 
interested sympathy, exclaimed suddenly, with smothered anger, ‘‘Ah! Is she not 
abominable ?” 

‘* She is impossible,” I answered, glad of an excuse to speak. ‘‘I have tried her 
myself and been miserably baffled. Why do you not leave her ?” 

‘*They told me all beauty was expressed in her. 1 did not see it: I could 
not understand it,” she said, looking wistfully at the picture. ‘‘ You know I want 
to be an artist. I thought nothing could help me more than to learn every line 
of her face by heart, so I have tried, and tried, and tried to copy it. But it is 
impossible. Her eyes seem to go through me. They haunt me. I want to under- 
stand them, and yet I am afraid of what they will teach. It frightens me to think 
that perhaps some day I shall know their meaning, and never be able to forget it. Do 
you understand ?” 

‘*Not quite. Like you, I am afraid of the knowledge. But, if you will let me 
advise you, I think I can show you pictures that will help you more than this.” 

‘*Oh, thank you, monsieur. Are you an artist?” 

‘*] am an artizan—a mechanic. That is, I copy pictures for my bread and butter. 
And you? You are not a Parisienne?” 

‘*No,” she said triumphantly, ‘‘ 1 am a Bretonne.” 

Had she said Empress of all the Russias she could not have spoken with greater 
pride and dignity. I felt almost ashamed of being only a Parisian, in presence of such 
superiority. 

‘*Ah, I do not know Brittany,” I answered; ‘‘ but I have heard of its charms. 
Are you as fond of it as all Bretons are said to be?” 

**T love it. I adore it,” she said passionately. 

‘* Why did you leave it?” I asked, after a pause. 

‘*] will tell you,” she said confidentially, nodding her head with a sort of restrained 
eagerness. ‘‘1 have a friend,”—she blushed a little, then went on—‘‘ I have a friend 
who taught me what a dreary thing life would be without books, and art, and beauty. 
Before that I knew nothing and no one, except the peasants, and after I had read— 
you do not know how I read, monsieur ; sometimes all through the summer nights 
until the sunrise—after that they could no longer be my companions. There was no 
one who could talk to me or understand. And he said I ought to be an artist, and 
that I had a talent for drawing. At home there are no books, nor beautiful things like 
there are in the great world. So I have come here to work, and learn, and live a 
larger life.” 

‘*You left Brittany to look for Beauty, as you call it, in Paris? Do you really 
think it is more likely to be found here?” 

She looked at me with startled wonder, as though the question was new to her, 
and full of vague possibilities of future disappointments, and regrets. I did not wish 
to hurry on the inevitable disillusion, so I hastily changed the subject, and asked her 
if she could show me any original drawin -_ 

**Oh, yes. I always keep some wit me to show him—I mean, to show any one 
who might ask me. It is not very easy to get on in this great big Paris without help. 
But no one has spoken to me until to-day. There! Will you tell me the truth, 
monsieur? Do you think I shall ever be an artist?” 

She had opened a large portfolio, and tumbled out a number of drawings and 
sketches at my feet, eagerly watching my face as | examined them. They were clever, 
decidedly clever for one who had had little or no training. In certain bits of land- 
scape there was an insight and fidelity that spoke volumes of the unconscious com- 
munion with nature which, until now, had made up to her for lack of human friend- 
ship. But she was not destined to be an artist. 

I made a few hurried remarks on this sketch and that, to avoid answering her 
question, feeling all the while that those eager dark eyes had read my reply, and that 
humbug was waste of breath. Her face fell, and though she spoke bravely, there was 
a little quiver in her voice. 

‘* You do not think so?” she said quietly. ‘‘I see it in your face. I think I have 
known it, too, ever since I first came to the Louvre, only I have not confessed 
it to myself.” 
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** You will not give it up, mademoiselle? You have talent ; and it is so few of us 
who can rise to the first rank.” 

‘*No, I will not give it up yet. I have a friend in Paris,”—she blushed again at 
this—‘‘ I will wait until he comes back.” 

So Beauty was not the only thing Morised had come to Paris to seek. Would the 
other object of her search be more attainable? I doubted it. It transpired, in the 
course of our conversations, that ‘‘ the friend,” who was to have helped her, had left 
Paris, to return ‘‘ some day,” a day of great and glorious portent to Morised. 

I left Paris for some weeks in the spring, having alienated Morised from La Gioconda 
and set her to work on charcoal copies of less complicated subjects. 

When I returned from my holiday I found her still patiently plodding away. But 
‘*hope deferred” had told on her. She had lost her freshness and grown thin and 
pale, with the wistfulness in her eyes intensified into actual longing and home-sickness, 
as if the sedentary monotony of town life were taking her youth out of her, physically 
and mentally. 

I reproached her for her wan looks, recommending her to leave her work, and 
spend the bright spring days in the Bois de Boulogne with her old duenna. 
It might be a poor substitute for that marvellous ‘‘ Bas Bretagne” of hers ; but still 
there were trees bursting into bud, and warm sunshine tinting the delicate green of 
young leaves. 

‘““No, no; I cannot, I dare not,” she said listlessly. ‘‘ It would be too much for 
me. Now, in the spring weather—when I know what it is like at home, in Cornouaille 
—I should feel I must go back to see it all once more.” 

** And why not?” I could not help saying. ‘‘ What is there to keep you here? | 
should go if I were you.” 

‘*T must wait,” she answered resolutely ; ‘‘ 1 must wait—” 

She broke off suddenly, with a little catch in her breath that was almost like a sob 
of delight. 

Her eyes, which had been roaming restlessly over the crowded gallery, were fixed 
on some object not far from where we stood. Her whole face and attitude were full 
of radiant expectation and hope fulfilled. Her ‘‘ friend” had come for her at last. 

I knew what the end would be, simply because I knew Gervaise Dreyfus. And 
yet, seeing that eager little face with its passionate eyes hanging upon his movements, 
for a moment I hoped that for once I might be mistaken in him, and I drew back that 
the meeting might be between those two alone. 

He came straight towards her with that light-hearted ‘‘ conquering and to conquer” 
air of his ; came and passed her by without a glance of recognition, absolutely and 
deliberately shattering a dream that he had himself nursed and fanned into existence. 

It was all over in a few minutes; and then through the long gallery, with its 
throng of sightseers, rang a girl’s voice, broken with sobs : 

**Gervaise, Gervaise ! Have you forgotten me?” 


Pi. 


From a little Breton church the Angelus was chiming, clear and resonant, over the 
yellow cornfields. In the deep blue of the luminous sky the harvest moon hung its 
slender, red-tinged bow, and against this quietly shining autumn twilight rose a 
sharply curved hillock, along which a troop of gleaners were walking, their stalwart 
forms cut out in bold relief, and their gay costumes making a glow of colour against 
the dark-blue sky. 

A girl of seventeen, perched on the top of a rude Celtic stone, with her feet 
propped on a lower one, was the only observer of the little scene. A large sheet of 
coarse paper rested on her knees, over which she bent her head with an appearance of 
most eager interest. By her side was some dirty water in a chipped cup, and a box 
of common water-cplours, with which she was painting with a feverish haste that, if 
rapidity makes a master, argued her an artist of the first mark. She did not look 
quite like a peasant. Her white linen chemisette covered a soft fair neck, and arms 
that still showed the thin angularities of girlhood ; and the coarse, blue-green skirt was 
short and plain enough to show that her limbs were small and delicate, without the 
muscular wiriness common to the native peasant. y 

She was very intent on her work, dashing in bright reds and crude greens with 
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happy indifference to the laws of chiaroscuro, and far too much absorbed in her 
ambitious efforts to notice that a man, in priest’s cassock, had quietly joined her and, 
with a smile of half-pitying indulgence, was looking over her shoulder at her orange 
sunset, and the confused, shapeless figures of her reapers. 

Presently he laid his hand on her shoulder ; and turning round with a start, she 
put her hands over her painting with guilty shyness. 

‘*T have been trying to paint, uncle. But you must not look,” she said apolo- 
getically. ‘‘It is execrable. Every minute the light changes ; the sky is never the 
same for two minutes: never. I have been painting as fast as I can; but it is not 
possible to catch the colours of the sunset. A short time ago the west was like the 
Gloire de Dijon in front of my windows, and now, only look, it is gray and silvery ; 
there is no colour anywhere. What can one do?” 

‘** And the peasants ?” said the priest. ‘* Has Marrianic got an arm that length ? 
It is no wonder they say she works well at the harvest.” 

Morised looked a little ruefully at her despised painting, but not without the secret 
hope, felt by all amateurs, that somewhere in the daubs might be discovered a stroke 
of genius. 

‘*Is it so very bad, uncle? You see I had to do it quickly, It might have been 
better, if I had had more time.” 

** It could never have been worth comparison with the actual scene,” answered the 
priest, not very graciously. ‘‘ The finest work of art is only a vain imitation of 
Nature.” 

The girl gave a little sigh, and climbing down from her perch gathered together 
her paints and brushes. 

‘* But you are not angry ?” she asked, still glancing with secret fondness at her 
picture. ‘*You know, my uncle, Monsieur Gervaise told me that perhaps, if I work 
very hard, some day I may be able to paint as he does. You would not mind then ? 
Not if I become a real artist ?” 

‘** Monsieur Gervaise fills your head with false ideas,” said the priest coldly. ‘* What 
is this beauty you hunger after, compared with the beauty of self-sacrifice, of 
sanctity, of redeeming other souls from darkness to something higher than the graven 
images that are mere symbols of the hollow delights of the world ?” 

They had left the cornfield, and as he walked with long rapid strides down the 
stone-paved /ossé that led to the village, the girl had to quicken her steps almost to a 
run to keep pace with him. She knew it was a sign of mental excitement with him. 
The subject was one which, though they seldom discussed it, had stolen in between 
them of late, and set them morally at war with each other. He was a priest; what 
could he know or understand of what other men and women longed and cared for ? 
There were other things in the world besides prayer and fasting, self-denial and 
sanctity, things of which he, in his grave asceticism, could form no conception, but 
which Morised had already begun to dream about and covet. 

Since her earliest childhood, Monsieur le Recteur of Avvalek, a remote village in 
Brittany, had set himself the task of bringing up his orphan niece, Morised, to be a priest’s 
ideal woman,—a saint, pure, self-denying, charitable, devout, with only enough of the 
human being in her to give her a ready sympathy with the ills of her fellow creatures. 
Morised seemed peculiarly fitted for such a vocation. She was gentle, tender-hearted, 
and unselfish, wrapped up in the small, monotonous interests of the peasantry, with 
whom she lived almost as one of themselves, only raised above them by right of her 
connection with the Recteur, and by a certain undefinable superiority of mind and 
manners. 

But if M. le Recteur taught her to be good, he could not teach her to be austere. 
He could not prevent her from revelling in sunshine and flowers, in the beauties of her 
Breton home, with its golden cornfields, its gorse-covered /andes, and savage sea- 
coasts. She was born with that rare, keen sense of beauty that no power on earth 
can stifle—a sense that, though it was distinctly worldly, had, ‘for want of other outlets, 
lent its ardour to the pure and religious ideals ‘held up ‘before her by her uncle. 

Nothing was wanting to make her happy. And so, it being a universal law that 
no sooner is happiness found than it flees, a new element must needs come into her 
existence; a young, bright, most unspiritual element, that brought with it an insight 
into all that her uncle had withheld from her, Art, Intellect, Love, Beauty. The 
bearer of these good things was a young artist from Paris. He had taken lodgings 
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for the summer in Mére Barbaik’s house, whose garden joined on to the gay little 
patch where Morised Morel grew and tended her rose-trees, and it was not likely that 
a three foot hedge would long keep Gervaise Dreyfus separated from anything so 
young and pretty, and so well worthy of an artist’s attention as the little Breton girl. 
Before the end of the week Morised had undertaken to show him the prettiest views in 
the neighbourhood, in exchange for which he promised to teach her the secrets of his 
Art, and did his best to relieve her mind of some of its ignorance by talking to her 
about books and countries of which she had never even heard. It seemed to Morised 
that until now she had been but half alive, the better part of her nature wrapt in 
heavy sleep, and only now awakening to the true interests of life. Her uncle 
had done his best to crush the instincts of the student and artist that were inborn 
in her, bound to assert themselves on the very first encouragement. Fifteen years 
of repressive narrowness were powerless against such a coincidence as the advent in 
her life of a man like Gervaise Dreyfus. 

He had come to Brittany to study landscape. But he soon discovered that he was 
dreadfully bored by beauty in Nature, and that his talents confined themselves to the 
‘*Human form divine” as seen, shaped by Parisian dressmakers, in the gay streets of 
Paris. It required great strength of mind to remain two whole months at such a dead- 
alive place as Avvalek, and it is to be doubted whether he would have submitted to 
it, if he had not found a task, thoroughly congenial to him, in enlarging Morised’s 
unsophisticated mind and developing her latent artistic tastes. 

One day she brought him a heap of papers, flying away from him before he had 
time to question her as to what they were. They turned out to be a quantity of 
drawings—chiefly copied from mystical illustrations of such religious lore as she was 
allowed to read, with a few rude attempts at studies from Nature. Evidently she had 
a natural turn for drawing, and an eye for colour, and Gervaise jumped to the con- 
clusion that he had discovered an untaught genius whom it would be well worth his 
while to cultivate. 

So it happened that Morised’s ideal was no longer to be a Sister of Mercy, but a 
famous artist whose life was given up to a search after beauty instead of devoted to 
the service of humanity. With Gervaise for tutor, she worked like a slave at her 
painting and books. She dreamed vaguely of Rome and Paris, but still found her 
daily interests in the cottages of the peasants and sailors, helping her uncle in his 
work as if there was no world worth speaking of beyond the boundaries of her beloved 
Brittany. For two years after his first visit to Avvalek Gervaise Dreyfus kept her 
supplied with books, which she pored over at night, by moonlight in summer, or when 
the first rays of dawn brought a gleam of light into her room at early morning ; whilst 
every spare moment in the day was given to drawing and painting on the lines pointed 
out to her by Gervaise. 

Thus when, two years later, he came again to see how his little pupil was pro- 
gressing, he found that she had completely raised herself above the ignorant peasant 
girl she had been when he first saw her. She was not going to be a Rosa Bonheur. 
She had talent, but not genius ; vague and passionate aspirations without a possibility 
of seeing them realized. Her love of beauty in any and every form had become a 
second religion; there was something touching in the intensity of her enthusiasm, 
in her craving for a larger sphere where she might develop all the artistic and 
intellectual capabilities that in some dim way were spoiling for her the old, happy life, 
when an unthinking fervour joined to an equally unthinking appreciation of natural 
beauties, and a keen interest in the humdrum little human world around her had made 
up the sum of her delights. Now, a little knowledge implanted and fostered by one 
who talked grandiloquently of the glory of Intellect, and the triumphs of Mind over 
Matter, had lost for her the freshness of a healthy ignorance and given her the germs 
of that restless wonder and yearning which is one of the morbid signs of modern 
civilization. 

Gervaise had not meant to stay long in Avvalek a second time. But somehow it 
was not easy to say Good-bye to Morised. She had grown very pretty, and her 
enthusiasm made her interesting. When she told him wild Breton legends, or chanted 
her old weird songs and ballads he thought her charming ; and as he happened to be 
heart-free at the moment it was the easiest thing in the world to let friendship drift 
towards courtship. 

As for Morised, her mind was more than ever filled with dreams of Rome and 
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Paris with their wonderful works of art, their wonderful intellectual life ; Gervaise 
told her that it was in such things only that the highest beauty could be found: not 
in lonely seashores and the melancholy loveliness of Breton scenery ; and it seemed 
to her that if she could but find her way into the great world all she longed for would 
be there, waiting for her to stretch out her hand to take it. 

Thus it was that M. le Recteur’s admonitions fell on deaf ears. In all else she 
would bow to his wisdom and goodness. But on the subject of beauty and love—no. 
Had he not voluntarily cast such things from him years ago, before she was born ? 
Perhaps he was less ignorant than she imagined. Perhaps, as they walked home 
that summer evening along the narrow stone-paved lane, he understood better than 
she did that his endeavours had been in vain, and that nothing now could root out 
from her nature that passionate love of beauty bequeathed to her by her mother. 

He did not expostulate with her again, and neither spoke until they were nearly 
home. Their little house stood at one end of the small straggling village, and half- 
way down the ill-paved street M. le Recteur paused before a poverty-stricken, one- 
windowed cottage, or cabin, and laid his hand on the girl’s shoulder. She was looking 
down the street to where she could see Gervaise Dreyfus leaning over the wooden 
palings of Mére Barbaik’s garden. He was going away next day, and she much 
wished to speak with him again before he went. 

‘*Old Mathurin is worse to-day, they tell me,” began her uncle, slowly. ‘‘I must 
go in and speak to him. I shall not be home until late : do not wait supper for me.” 

His voice was grave and full of meaning. Generally she was ready enough to go 
with him ; but just now her heart failed her. The old familiar scene—Nona’s endless 
account of her Mathurin’s illness, the tiny gossip about the neighbours, the comfort- 
less interior, with its dirt and squalor—all this suddenly flashed across her mind, not 
to be borne now only, but for ever, all her youth, her womanhood, her old age—a life 
narrow and sordid, without one human being who could speak to her of the things 
she loved. 

Her eyes fell, and without another word her uncle released her, standing for a 
moment to watch her as she hurried on to meet her friend. 

The young man opened the gate, and called to her to join him. If there was 
something of patronage in his words, it was condoned by the pleasant tone of his 
voice, and the kindest of blue eyes, so that Morised obeyed, feeling as if the favour 
was all on her side. 

‘*T was afraid you were going with M. le Recteur,” began Gervaise; ‘‘and I 
wanted to have a little talk with you. What have we here?” he added, drawing the 
sketch from under her arm, and spreading it out on his knees with an air of serious 
criticism, ‘‘ Ah! very good—very good indeed. You have really made extraordinary 
progress, Mori,ed. You will not give it all up, after I have gone?” 

‘*T cannot tell,” she answered, shaking her head despondently. ‘‘ No one here 
cares for it. My uncle says it is wrong. . . the greatest of follies. Perhaps it would 
have been better if you had never taught me anything about it.” 

‘*It would have made no difference : it is in your nature, my little Morised. Why, 
see here. Did you ever see such an abnormally large ‘ beauty bump’ on any hand 
before? I never did.” 

She was blushing a little, but did not try to remove her hand. ‘* Will you ever 
come back, Monsieur Gervaise ?” she asked rather wistfully. 

‘* Of course I will,” he exclaimed cheerily ; ‘‘ Why I mean to come back and marry 
you. You know that as well as I. . . . Unless you come to Paris—better still. What 
do you say to that, Morised ?” 

She did not say anything, but her eyes spoke for her, and what they said emboldened 
Gervaise to kiss her. 


Such was the story Gervaise Dreyfus told of his friendship with Morised. By 
the time it was finished he had worked himself into quite a fresh access of 
love ; but he was too selfish, too volatile, to like the idea of being encumbered with 
a wife. 

‘*Some day, of course!” he said, ‘‘ but not yet. Morised was happy enough in 
Brittany. Why could not she wait there till I am ready to fetch her?” 

‘*It is your fault!” I answered. ‘‘ You have spoiled her for her old pleasures. 
How can you expect her to feel satisfied with a life spent amongst the most illiterate 
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of hard-working peasants, after you have gone out of your way to awake her mind to 
the highest intellectual interests? She would die for want of sympathy.” 

**Not she. Women are born to lead small lives,” said Gervaise carelessly ; ‘* I 
have only enlivened two years of a most monotonous existence. If she will only be 
patient.” 

‘* Where ? In Brittany, starving her mind? Or in Paris, forlorn and home-sick ? 
You want her to wait until she has lost youth and good-looks, and you have grown 
tired of her. It is a most noble scheme, I congratulate you upon it.” 

‘* What a brute I am,” cried Gervaise, with a sudden revulsion of feeling. ‘* Come, 
Robert. Let’s go to her. 1 will make it all right with her. We will talk it over 
with her and see what happens. Perhaps she will have seen the folly of it all by this 
time If not.... Well! after all, she is delicious, with her old-world gravity and 
enthusiasm ; there is a freshness about it that does one good. I did not mean to do 
her any harm. It was all in her before, I only happened to stir it to life. But don’t 
let us waste time,” he added, springing up, ‘‘I am quite longing to see her again to 
make up to her for my brutality yesterday.” 

In the course of my conversation with Morised I had learnt where she and her old 
nurse lived, and was able to take Gervaise there as soon as he liked. We guessed 
that she would be at home: do not women always weep out their troubles in their 
own rooms ? 

We were right in our conjecture. When we had mounted half-way up the narrow 
wooden stairs of a poor lodging-house in an out-of-the-way street of the Quartier Latin, 
we found the door of her room open, so that we could see into it, and take in her 
surroundings before she knew of our coming. It was a bare and comfortless place 
enough, destitute of everything but actual necessities, except that the table in the 
middle of the room was strewn with books and drawings, touchingly suggestive of the 
girl’s strenuous efforts to force on her own intellectual and artistic development. The 
old Breton servant sat knitting in a corner, pausing now and again to look at her 
young mistress with a distressed shake of the head. The one window was flung open 
to its utmost: near to it sat Morised gazing dreamily at a sketch lying before her on 
an easel. It represented some labourers crossing a cornfield, and in the background a 
crimson sun setting over low distant hills. The workmanship was crude in the extreme : 
yet there was a nameless charm about it that carried one’s thoughts to fresh fields, and 
sea-breezes ; it spoke to her of Brittany, and so she loved it. She was chanting some 
curious old song, ina low, droning minor key. Gervaise signed to me to listen. 


“’avais oui chanter un oiseau qui chantait si bien, si doucement! 
Dors donc, mon enfant, mon enfant: dors donc, enfant, dors. 
Qui chantait si bien, si doucement, plus’doucement que l’eau qui coule. 
Dors donc, mon enfant, mon enfant; dors donc, enfant, dors.’ 


Gervaise made a step forward : for the moment his face was full of generosity and 
pity : the well-known song had recalled memories that could not be hurriedly thrust 
aside. 

** Morised, my little friend,” he said suddenly: ‘‘ Are you not going to welcome 
me?” 

At the sound of his voice she sprang to her feet, a flush of delight spreading over 
her pale face, and the next moment she was in his outstretched arms, sobbing out : 

‘*T knew you would come, Gervaise. I Anew it must have been a mistake.” 


III. 


A year has passed since then; and still Gervaise Dreyfus and Morised Morel 
remain unmarried. Month after month Gervaise has put off the fatal event, with one 
weak excuse after another : and month after month Morised has accepted his decree 
with a dogged patience that has in it something of suppressed passion. She has been 
working steadily to raise herself to his level, burning the midnight oil over her books 
like any scholar, always with the hope before her that some day she would understand 
what he had meant by all he had told her about that ever-fleeting Beauty. If it came 
to her in no other way, woman-like, she believed that it would come to her with his 
love,—most vain and impotent conclusion of all. Gervaise’s love was much too human 
a feeling to deserve such confidence: it was good enough for all ordinary purposes, 
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but he was too philosophical to dream of letting it interfere in any way with his freedom 
and happiness. He honestly meant to marry her when he could find no more excuses 
for putting it off: in the meantime it never struck him that by gradually destroying 
all Morised’s faith in him he was making future happiness and sympathy impossible 
between them 

Already, about Springtime, I noticed a change in her. There was something 
half defiant, half distrustful in her manner, as if she suspected every one of wishing to 
conceal something from her, which was the natural result of a puritanical innocence 
brought suddenly into a world where every instinct of refinement seemed to be rooted 
out of society, and where laxity of thought in both religion and morals came face to 
face with her on every side. 

She still came now and again to copy in the Louvre: she could not quite give up 
the old dream that some day she might be an artist. But she worked without spirit, 
continually leaving her place and wandering restlessly through the galleries, seeking 
out every picture that could possibly recall country scenes to her, and showing in 
every line of her face a disdainful want of satisfaction with painted imitations of the 
inimitable. 

** We don’t have sea and rocks like /Aa¢ in Brittany,” she remarked drily, when I 
found her one day gazing at the blue prettiness of a Claude. 

‘* But it is not meant for Brittany,” I said, feeling that I must stand up for art. 
‘Perhaps Nature is like that in Italy—blue skies, blue seas, and perpetual light.” 

‘* 1 do not believe in Italy,” said the girl slowly. ‘‘ They told me all those wonderful 
things about Paris too. But it is not true. There is no beauty here—not in art, not 
in life, not in anything—and it is even worse than that. It makes it impossible to 
find it anywhere else, even if it is there—impossible even to dream about it, because 
one knows that the spirit of it has been taken out of one’s self.” 

‘*Come, not so bad as that. You must not let yourself become morbid,” I 
remonstrated. ‘‘ Some people find it, I suppose.” 

‘*Not if they look for it in the world. See, monsieur, I will make it plain to you. 
It is like this. When I lived at home, I had my hills and my valleys and my woods, 
and I believed in goodness and love. But now it is different. One must have more 
than Nature—more than dreams. If I go back to Brittany I shall have only part of 
myself to give to Nature—the rest of me will be longing for other things, for know- 
ledge and love such as they told me I should find here, and which I cannot find because 
they do not exist. It is all quite clear to me now.” 

She spoke with quiet conviction, slowly beating the palm of one hand with her 
fingers as if to add force to her words. She looked deplorably ill. It was easy to 
see that she was suffering from one of the most irresistible of mental maladies— 
home-sickness—a malady that for her wasincurable. As she had said, were she to go 
back now to the old unthinking, peaceful life, mind and heart would starve for want of 
human sympathy. The best advice I could have given her would have been to give 
up preserving such an useless thing as a heart altogether ; but as I knew such advice 
would not be followed, I suggested instead that we should give up work for to-day 
and try to get some fresh air. On the way out we passed under La Gioconda. 
Morised glanced up at it for a moment, then turned to me. 

‘**T understand her now,” she said. ‘‘ But I do not like her any better. I hate her.” 

When Morised showed Breton prejudice, Breton temper, it was no use arguing 
with her. Gervaise ought to have tamed her more before he rashly promised to make 
her his wife. I hoped for his sake, that she would never say she hated him with the 
same decision with which she had condemned Monna Lisa. 

When we went out into the street, I ventured to ask if the marriage was still 
coming off next month, and, to my surprise, she answered in the affirmative. 

‘That is good news,” I said, wondering that she took it socalmly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Gervaise will take you to Brittany for your wedding-tour. You ought to go to see 
your uncle.” 

‘*Gervaise does not like the country. He says he is never happy away from 
Paris,” answered Morised. ‘‘ And besides that, it would be so great an expense.” 

‘Well, you will have the pleasure of making your new home comfortable. 
Newly married couples are happy wherever they are.” 

She made no answer; but hurried on, her eyes fixed in front of her, yet seeing 
nothing. 
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Suddenly she came to a standstill, and faced me with a strange look of fear and 
appeal. 

‘I do not understand myself,” she whispered, ‘‘I am so weak; I am afraid of 
myself. You know how I have longed for it. Yet, now that it is so close, and he 
makes no more reasons to put it off, I am terrified—terrified. I do not feel as if my 
love were great enough to bear the dulness and monotony of it all. The great, great 
dulness—and so little love to make up for it.” 

‘**] know what you mean,” I answered, rather taken aback at being made the recipient 
of such confidences. ‘* But you ought not to say such things. It is unfair to Gervaise.” 

“IT know. I know. He is very kind. But it will be so different for him,” she 
went on, heedless of my reproof. ‘* He will still have his outside life, his outside 
interests—all he wishes for. Whilst I shall be at home alone, getting the meals ready 
—stifling for want of air.” 

She broke off, laughing at her own complaints, but tears were not very far below 
the surface, and though we turned the matter into a joke, I could not forget what she 
had said. 

It is folly to marry at all, but if once the step is decided on the sooner it is over the 
better. That year of waiting had chilled Morised—taken the zest out of her hopes for 
ever. Gervaise, now that the time had come found it pleasanter than he had expected. 
After all he need give up none of his former amusements, and it would be very 
comfortable to have a dear little thing waiting for him at home, to be loved when he 
had time to spare for her. What more could she want from him than that ? 

So the days flew past, until we were within a week of the wedding. I had not seen 
Morised lately, and the recollection of our last conversation together made me vaguely 
uneasy. I tried one day when Gervaise was talking to me of his coming marriage to 
persuade him to take her to Brittany. But he let me see that he had no intention of 
pandering to Morised’s little ‘‘ prejudices ” as he called them. 

‘** If once she goes back she will be more home-sick than ever,” he-objected. ‘* She 
will soon get over it if we leave her alone. I foresee that she will make a model wife. 
She is too proud to make a fuss over trifles, and if she lets me have my own way a little 
we shall be as happy as possible.” 

**I expect you will want your own way more than a Zt,” I said ironically. 
‘* But you speak like a philosopher, my friend. You have found out the true secret of 
living—Fais ce que je veux—and one must admit that you carry it out to perfection.” 

Gervaise laughed good-temperedly, as he always did if one tried to be disagreeable 
to him, but as he was bored with me whenever I began to moralize on the subject of 
his marriage, he soon left me for more sympathetic company, leaving me to congratu- 
late myself that I had left love and marriage behind me at least fifteen years ago. 

Outside there was a dull drizzle of rain, blurring the windows, and turning the 
streets into one long wet puddle. It was not the day to expect friends. But presently 
there came a low knock at the door, shy and timid ; and before I had left off wondering 
who my lady visitor could be, Morised stood by my side. She was very pale, the rain 
had soaked her little blue serge frock, and though the day was sultry, the hand she 
held out to me was cold as marble. She carried a portfolio, and one or two books 
which she laid on the table beside me. 

‘*T have brought these to you,” she began gently. ‘* You once said they interested 
you. And also one or two of the drawings you have praised ; I should like you to 
have them. You have been very kind to me.” 

‘*Thank you. Of course I like to have them.” I answered, pretending to notice 
nothing else. ‘* How wet you are, Morised. Let me give you a cup of real English 
tea to warm you.” 

‘*No, thank you, monsieur. I am ina hurry, I must not stay. I only came to 
say good-bye to you, and to thank you.” 

**Good-bye ?” Lechoed. ‘It need not be that. I shall see you again as Madame 
Dreyfus.” 

She did not answer at once, but moved to the door, and opened it before she spoke, 
perhaps to show me that no remonstrances of mine could change her. But she need 
not have feared. There was something in the steadfast eyes and mouth that showed 
that she had made her choice once and for all. 

‘*] shall never be Madame Dreyfus,” she said quietly, with just the faintest quiver 
of the lips. ‘I am going back to Brittany.” 
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